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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The brilliant prospects Australia holds out 
to the enterprising have of late years induced 
many thousands to depart for its shores, and 
since it has been announced an El Dorado, the 
tide of emigration has flowed thither stronger 
than ever. So universal has been this movement 
that, at the present day, there are few families 
who have not a relation or acquaintance in 
this Land of Promise ; to them the present 
volume may prove interesting, and to emi- 
grants perhaps serviceable. The author's object 
throughout has been to combine instruction 
and amusement ; and, whilst giving his " im- 
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pressions" of the several Capitals; and, when 
sketching the peculiarities of the country, he 
has avoided long disquisitions which colo- 
nial " authorities" are prone to indulge in, 
and sought to convey the matter-of-fact details 
of a hand-book, in a form which can be 
easily digested. 

The reader of a work on Australia must 
not expect startling disclosures; for the 
Anglo-Saxon race, so far as circumstances 
will permit, carry with them abroad all their 
characteristics, and, in the course of time, con- 
vert the land of their adoption, in most 
respects, into another England. It might 
also be remarked, that the incidents which 
happen in the Antipodes being of a very 
common-place nature, are not productive of 
personal adventure; at least, the traveller 
meets with but little mental excitement, 
unless it be derived from the rough exigencies 
of society, or from novel associates, and a few 
scenes that owe their origin to these cir- 
cumstances are herein depicted. 

Instructive topics occupy much greater 
space, and these have been enlivened to the 
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best of the writer's ability, though fidelity 
of description has been esteemed the more 
important consideration, but the practical 
information scattered over these pages will, 
however, be of little utility to the Emi- 
grant if he forgets the main point of all 
— personal adaptability, which is the key- 
stone of success. He who lands upon the 
golden strand, without marketable qualifi- 
cations, is to be pitied ; many of these modern 
Argonauts are University men, who, in their 
own estimation, may have " stripped the 
tree of knowledge bare," yet the fruit is 
of no service to them, for their talents, like 
the precious ore which meets their eye, require 
to be subjected to a process ere rendered an 
article of general currency. 

Most of those who visit this wonderful 
region eventually betake themselves to some 
pursuit, for an accumulative spirit is the pre- 
vailing feature of the age; and it may be 
presumed that not until the necessities of the 
period be provided for, will men relax from 
their exertions, and allow other objects to 
claim attention. At the present day, owing 
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to the rapid development of the country's 
resources, everything is in a state of transition, 
so that one must run, to keep pace with the 
times, or be in arrear. For a variety of recent 
information the author is much indebted to the 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette; he is 
likewise under obligations to different colonial 
gentlemen, whom he has consulted with advan- 
tage; and, if the contents of the following 
pages be of service to emigrants, or cause the 
Australian colonies to be more clearly appre- 
ciated by the English public, his labours will 
be sufficiently rewarded. 



London, May 1st, 1854. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sydney Harbour— Shipping — Streets and Public Edifice ■ 
— Architectural Displays — Shops and Shopmen — Street 
Sights and Street Cries — The Ten Lost Tribes — Crooked 
Paths to Opulence — Heraldic Appropriations — Broken- 
knee' d Bipeds — The Waiter Stands Confessed — The Baro- 
nius Paradoxus — A Constitutional Fallacy — Auctioneers 
and Griffins — A Dangerous Infirmity — The Public Market 
— Heartsease and Cabbage Hearts — Botanical Gardens — 
The Antipodian Rotten How — Paramatta and its^ Female 
Factory — The Suitors Suited — An Hotel and Bill of Fare 
— Educational Establishments — Libraries and Museum. 

Sydney, the capital "of New South Wales, the 

earliest British Settlement on the coast of Australia, 

was founded about sixty years ago. Marvellous 

changes have been wrought in that period: the 

despised Botany Bay of our fathers is now the 

brightest gem [among our ocean possessions, its 

name allied with the fairest hopes and prospects 

to mankind. 
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2 SYDNEY HARBOUR. 

One May morning, as our gallant ship sped o'er 
the blue waters of the Pacific, we sighted two lofty 
bluffs, termed " Sydney Heads," and, bracing the 
yards, steered for the entrance of Port Jackson. 
JEolus was cracking his cheeks outside, but no 
sooner had we entered the wished-for haven, than 
the reefs were shaken out, and, apprehending no 
further elementary troubles, the mariners were 
permitted to don their holiday attire. Dropping 
anchor in the Cove, sundry personages clam- 
bered on board ; the shipping agent and some 
acquaintances of the officers proceeded aft ; while 
boarding-masters, tailors, and laundresses, crowded 
forward. Having neither friends to greet us, nor 
transactions to negotiate, we engaged the services 
of a waterman, and hastened ashore. 

Sydney, deservedly called the Queen of the South, 
is favoured with a combination of natural advan- 
tages. The harbour is well sheltered, and is suffi- 
ciently expansive for a navy to ride at anchor in. 
The site of the town is on a promontory, flanked 
on three sides by water. Commodious wharves line 
the beach, enabling ships of large tonnage to dis- 



SHIPPING. 3 

charge cargoes in, the heart of the city ; and docks 
built of hewn stone, are the first objects that 
attract the observation of the stranger. 

The colony is indebted to convict labour for 
these and other stupendous monuments of industry; 
for, instead of being permitted to indulge in indo- 
lent solitude, the transported malefactors were, 
under the rigorous supervision of overseers, 
employed on works of utility ; and thus by severe 
and continuous toil in some degree atoned for pre- 
vious offences against society. Bustle and activity 
prevail throughout this quarter. 

A Singapore trader, manned by Malays, is dis- 
charging tea-chests and sugar-bags. A clumsy old 
liner from Liverpool is unloading wet and dry 
goods, for odd shaped packing-cases, and barrels of 
Dunbar's porter, are piled alongside it. The deck 
of an adjoining vessel is thronged with emigrants ; 
they are grouped around colonists, -who are giving 
unvarnished accounts of the country. The crack- 
ing of whips announces the advent of bullock- 
drays piled with wool-bags. No sooner are the 

goods delivered than a crew of bronzed labourers 
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4 STREETS AND PUBLIC EDIFICES. 

press them into bales. When screwed to the 
required dimensions, tackle is applied, and with a 
heavy " stamp and go " the bale is borne aloft, and 
then descends the hatchway for stowage. A Cal- 
cutta vessel is taking in live freight for the Indian 
market. Several thorough-bred horses are tethered 
together, a strap being adjusted round the body of 
each ; snorting with trepidation the spirited animal 
is borne upwards, cleaves the air with his hoofs, 
and, when delivered to his expectant groom, seems 
suffering from tertian ague. 

Sydney comprises an area of two and a half 
miles. The town is elevated many feet above water 
level, and the streets forming a succession of 
terraces overlooking the Cove, produce a very 
pleasing and picturesque effect. George Street, 
which may be considered the main artery, is 
upwards of a mile in length. An Act of Council, 
prohibiting the erection of wooden buildings, has 
given rise to a substantial style of architecture. 
Stone is the most prevalent material. The 
churches, banks, and hotels, are constructed on an 
extensive scale. The auction-mart, which is equal 
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to any European business resort, was built by an 
emancipist, an auctioneer by profession. This 
gentleman, who accumulated a large fortune, sub- 
sequently let the premises for £1,500 a-year. One 
hotel, named the u Royal Hotel," was erected at a 
cost of £30,000. The Bank of New South Wales 
is also a very elegant building. The exterior is in the 
Roman style of architecture, and in the simplicity 
of the details, and the boldness of the fenestration, 
resembles some of the London club-houses. Over 
the windows on the ground-floor, are handsomely 
carved masks. The decorations, of the interior are 
in the Corinthian style, and present a very rich 
effect. The tellers' room is a very fine apart- 
ment, fifty feet long by twenty-five feet wide, and 
about twenty feet high. The floor is composed 
of diamonds of black and white marble, and the 
vestibule has encaustic tiles. 

Mr. Earp observes that "there is nothing on 
earth so elastic as a Sydney merchant ; you may 
cast him down, but cannot keep him down. He 
will work night and day to gratify his love of 
display, and in this he rarely fails." From this 



6 THE STRANGER'S CLAIM. 

passion spring the elegant edifices that adorn the 
city, most of their proprietors being men who have 
risen by their own efforts, aided by the luck of 
circumstances. 

A curious anecdote is related in connection with 
one of the most magnificent private residences, 

erected by a person named B , who had 

amassed large property as a store-keeper and bill- 
discounter, but universally despised for his usurious 
conduct. Being fully aware that he could not gain 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, he was prompted 
by ostentation to outvie them in grandeur, and 
accordingly purchased a most conspicuous town 
allotment, upon which he raised a princely mansion. 
Soon after its completion a person, comparatively 
poor, returned from England. The scene was so 
marvellously altered that he could not identify the 
situation of his property; when, consulting a 
moth-eaten document, a careful comparison proved 

his land to be occupied by Mr. B 's house. 

An action-at-law immediately ensued, and a ver- 
dict was pronounced in favour of the claimant ; but, 
in consideration of tranquil possession, the occupier 
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reluctantly granted £600. per annum to the ori- 
ginal grantee. Mortification arising from this 
occurrence hurried the builder to the grave. 

As we stroll up George Street, one cannot fail 
to admire the external appearance of the shops ; 
some, elegantly fitted up, are resplendent with 
articles of luxury and utility — the stock of most 
being as choice and diversified as any London 
assortments. The shopmen are primly dressed, 
and, with yard measure in hand, smirkingly receive 
customers. The town is essentially metropolitan. 
Pavement is laid down, and gas lamps are erected 
eighty paces distant from each other. The drainage 
is very good, and water is copiously supplied by 
means of pipes to each dwelling ; it is derived from 
a mossy tract, called the ' Lachlan Swamp/ which 
is a huge natural sponge, near the shores of Botany 
Bay. 

At the corners of streets we perceive a row 
of hackney-coaches; the jarveys are not rheu- 
matic, nor are they shrouded in heavy soiled 
box-coats — they appear in light marching order, 
and their horses are in better condition than 
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our London hacks. As we approach, the familiar 
words "Cab, sir?" issue from the stand. Occasi- 
onally, a heavy omnibus rattles over the flags ; the 
conductor, with uplifted digits, claims attention, 
but the dumb interrogation is unheeded, and, like 
the limb of a telegraph, the member drops. Con- 
tumacious vendors of fruit and fish, lug heavy 
baskets about with them, and the " street cries" of 
London reach the ears of the immured cockney. 
Clothiers are numerous ; the method of thrusting 
out apparel for sale, and the gloomy aspect of the 
interior, remind us of Hebrew establishments; and 
we are reflecting on the confidence these traders 
must have in the integrity of passers-by, when, 
partially screened by habiliments, we observe dark 
men with hooked noses and unclean hands standing 
tfeady for the "receipt of custom." The keen eyes of 
one instinctively fathoms the contents of a parcel 
we are carrying : we resist the impetuosity of his 
attack, and pronounce him to be a Jew. Judging 
from the peculiar patronymics that often occur, we 
should conclude that " the Ten Lost Tribes" have 
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found their way thither, and are true to theix* 
calling. 

Drink is the bane of the Australian settlers. 
Sydney has eight hundred taverns; which plainly 
demonstrates the bibulous propensities of the 
inhabitants. At all hours of the day, emaciated 
dram-drinkers cluster gossipping inside them. 
When three sheets in the wind, they are ejected, and 
obstruct the thoroughfares till taken into custody. 

Turning our eyes from such pitiable scenes, we 
gaze at the street traffic. Cumbrous bullock-drays 
are creaking on their axles, the sluggish animals 
are refractory, and a crack, like the report of a 
pistol, is given as a reproof, or rather incentive to 
them to mend their paces. Gorgeous advertising- 
vans, heralding forth dramatic or trade announce- 
ments, slowly follow in their wake. Dog-carts, 
or cabriolets, pass by at a break-neck pace, the 
management of the spirited steed straining the kid 
gloves of the charioteer. Now and then a precise 
elderly gentleman ambles quietly by on a sleek 
palfrey, followed by a mounted attendant; while the 

smart curricle, containing a fashionable dame and 
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10 CKOOKED PATHS TO OPULENCE. 

daughters, halts opposite to some select repository. 
On these occasions, a well-fed footman, with redun- 
dant calves, veiled in silk stockings, descends from 
his post, and the obsequious shop-walker advances 
to receive orders. These tokens of civilization 
gladden the heart of the emigrant by reminding 
him of home. Such spectacles are likewise an 
encouragement, as they indicate that wealth is 
attainable, and serve as beacons to light the wan- 
derer on his weary way. 

One always feels disposed to admire enterprise, 
and applaud those who rise to eminence. Sydney 
furnishes several striking instances of exaltation; 
but "Heaven only knows by what by-paths and 
crooked ways " many have acquired opulence. The 
memoirs of some, related to us by a companion, 
caused a considerable revulsion of sentiment. Y6t 
it was difficult to conceive that ladies placidly 
reclining on silk cushions had incurred the law's 
displeasure — still less could we imagine that the 
grave old gent, mounted on a cob had been a forger; 
or that the fast swell driving a tandem was a 
convicted smasher. Yet such is sometimes the 
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case— the former blinds the world by a puritanical 
demeanour, the latter by his swagger and effrontery. 

Colonel Mundy veiy cleverly hits off the career 
to wealth, and the vulgar assumption of this 
ostracised class. " The offender is sent across the 
seas, is then assigned to service, gets his ticket of 
leave — and finally obtains a conditional pardon. He 
then takes a public-house, dabbling meanwhile in 
various other money-making pursuits ; he buys up 
cattle when the market is low, which he sells when 
it rises. He lends money at usurious interest, builds 
and sells houses, and liking quick returns, counts 
his money hebdominally. In his zenith of pros- 
perity, he possesses huge store-houses in the city, 
lives in a beautiful house in a fashionable suburb, 
and drives a fast trotting pair of bays flashing with 
silver harness, with which he takes a pleasure in 
passing and dusting the government officials, and 
other less opulent respectables." 

It has often taxed our ingenuity to discover the 
source of the armorial bearings emblazoned on the 
panels of some of the carriages that passed us; 
whilst the obtrusively vulgar appearance of the 
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12 HERALDIC APPROPRIATIONS. 

occupants, inclined us to doubt the legitimacy of 
the heraldic appropriations. If we recollect rightly, 
quarterings] similar to those of the Chesterfield 
family, decorated the equipage of a lady who [had 
been transported for stealing a donkey. A wealthy 
parvenu (since gone to his account) who sur- 
passed this compeers in magnificence, had twice 
stood under the gallows, the last time being 
reprieved in articuh mortis, and it is said that a 
wag once chalked upon his clarence, ter convictus, 
ter icttcs — thrice convicted, thrice scourged. One 
equipage must be a vexatious object of contempla- 
tion to the governor ; for not only are the graceful 
bends of the vice-regal phaeton ctosely copied, but 
the aristocratic yellow shade is accurately adopted. 
Fielding says, " Gold in this world covers as 
many sins as charity in the next." Many emanci- 
pists who have made large fortunes, not only 
possess great influence in moneyed circles, but are 
treated with considerable deference at public 
assemblies. Very few are allowed the entrie in 
good society — like a broken-kneed horse, they mav 
continue to work with those that are unblemished 
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yet cannot expect to rank in social estimation equal 
to those that have never been down. When 
admitted into private society, which is seldom the 
case, their position is irksome, as they are not 
accustomed to its usages. 

An anecdote is told of one who attended a ball, 

accompanied by his daughters ; as he kept in the 

back-ground, his presence was not at first much 

noticed; but subsequently, finding that public 

attention was being directed to him, a feeling akin 

to mauvaise honte came over him, and, pulling a 

bandanna from his pocket, after using it, in the 

embarrassment of the moment he tucked it under 

his arm ; a titter passed through the company, for 

the " ex-waiter stood confessed. It is also related 

that another, who began life as a footman, in the 

days of his opulence once handed some ladies into 

a carriage, and then from the mere force of habit 

got up behind it himself. 

The yearning for display and distinction, which 
we have previously noticed as one of the chief 
characteristics of the New South Wales gentry, 
has lately given rise to a novel demand upon the 
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14 THE BARONIUS PARADOXUS. 

Home Government ; for, among other points in 
connection with the New Constitution, the Com- 
mittee suggest that a Peerage should be created. 
— The Australian and New Zealand Gazette, 
announces the intelligence in the following pithy 
paragraph. 

" To the Australian legislature belongs the 
honour of the discovery of a new and inte- 
resting animal in Australia, which forms a transi- 
tion somewhere between an English peer and the 
duck-billed mole itself. It has been named the 
1 baroniiw paradoxus/ That it belongs to the 
same family as the duck-billed mole, is evident 
from its short-sightedness — almost amounting, as in 
that animal, to blindness. But, strange to say ! its 
outward appearance somewhat approaches to that 
of an English nobleman — but without his gentle- 
manliness. ' 1 never met a gentleman in Austra- 
lia/ says a lady traveller — and the same peculiarity 
extends to the last discovered paradox of a country 
of paradoxes. The most singular feature of the 
newly discovered paradox is, that with its spurious 
resemblance to an English nobleman, it has no 
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coronet, but out of its mouth issues an aspiration 
after one. We have all heard of the ' embodiment 
of a wish/ and here the baronius paradoxus sup- 
plies it ; for the first time we see the wish for a 
golden coronet as palpably as a nugget itself, or 
the dagger in the play : and that wish, too, issuing 
from this strange creature's mouth. Of its habits 
little is yet known, except that the Australian 
baroniw paradoxus is in the habit of getting drunk, 
in which it in no way resembles an English noble- 
man." 

The peerage is a lofty pedestal, and the man 
who is elevated above his fellows, if he has not a 
long rent-roll and noble line of ancestors, ought at 
least to have a good character. The words of 
Juvenal, "honour unworthily bestowed is but a 
torch thrown upon indignity," have been often 
exemplified; and, in conferring titles upon the New 
South Wales candidates, great discretion would be 
required. The idea of men being nominated to 
a seat in the legislature for life, and of establishing 
a particular class from which all future selections 
to the same branch of the legislature shall be made, 
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is perfectly preposterous. To say that such a 
system would be analogous to the British Consti- 
tution, is a mere begging of the question. What 
may be very good and very desirable in an old 
country, whose institutions have been growing up 
for more than a thousand years, and which have 
been modelled, re-modelled, and amended, times 
out of mind, may be, and we apprehend would be 
found, when it came to be worked, totally imprac- 
ticable in a new country. What is really required, 
is the spirit of the British Constitution — not its 
form. 

A ringing of bells, which announces auction 
sales, dispels further reflection, and we hasten to 
whence the deafening clamour proceeds. At one 
establishment, merchandize is selling off " rapidly 
and ruinously ;" at another, landed or household 
property is offered for competition ; the auctioneer 
is fluently expatiating on qualities which never 
existed save in his own fertile brain. Knowing 
ones are hanging about, and the usual words, 
"going, going, gone!" are oft repeated, until the 
hammer hits the right nail on the head. 
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Ye simple minded griffins, who have bought 
estates with noble avenues, and picturesque umbra- 
geous park-land, will find a dense forest to be your 
portion, and the well-watered run to be a pure 
fiction ; unless the hammer of the auctioneer, like 
the rod of Moses, can cause a " spring to gush out 
of the solid rock." 

The horse-sales are well attended ; your veritable 
dealer, with coat clipped of its fair proportions, 
scarf wrapper, and damaged hat, manifests an ex- 
traordinary interest in the proceedings. As nags 
are successively trotted out, most unnecessary lashes 
are bestowed on their hides. When paces have 
been demonstrated, the animal undergoes careful 
manipulation ; the pasterns are pressed, the jaw 
inspected, and the merits of the beast canvassed 
from the teeth to the hock; amidst sundry dia 
paragements from buyers, the sale commences* 
but, should no green-horns be present, it is knocked 
down to be re-offered "at a more convenient 
season." Auctions are of daily occurrence through- 
out the colony; some are numerously attended, 
brokers and store-keepers figuring conspicuously in 
the crowd. Every description of articles is put up 
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at these sales ; the following is an abstract of one 
of them :— 

BY AUCTION" THIS DAY. 

MESSRS. * * ' * * at their Mart, will have the 
honour to offer to Public Competition, 5,000 Sheep, 
7,000 feet of Flanking, a Coasting Schooner, Two Gigs. 
Ships' Biscuits, Cutlery, Musical Instruments, Feather 
Beds, Soup & Boulli, a Grand Piano, Blacking, Lime Juice, 
Bottled Fruits, Kangaroo Skins, Two Lots of Land, &c. 

This is a fair sample of the style of business 
done by auctioneers. What a fine scope is here 
afforded for forensic display ; often have we been 
chained to the spot admiring the varied talents 
of individuals who could expatiate on articles 
ranging from a pin to a sixty-four pounder. At 
these sales one ought to have a passive demeanour, 
as the slightest movement on the part of a by- 
stander will be taken advantage of. We knew of 
an instance in Adelaide, of an old gentleman, sub- 
ject to nervous twitchings of the countenance, 
which construed into " bids," had knocked down 
to him several invoices of miscellaneous goods. 
Quick returns are an important consideration, 
and cargoes of London consignments are often 
disposed of at morning sales ; if the articles be 
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damaged, or the market be glutted with a perish- 
able commodity, the importer has no other alter- 
native. 

Leaving the money-changers, and glad to escape 
the incessant clamour of bells, we pursue our 
course up George-street. The public market stands 
conspicuously at its upper end. It is composed 
of rows of arched sheds ; each aisle being devoted 
to a distinct class of edibles. The first one we 
enter exhibits flesh : noble sirloins, haunches, 
and other choice joints, hang up invitingly to view. 
The butchers are not less vociferous than ours in 
impressing upon the public the prime qualities of 
their meat ; the glistening of knives, frequent appli- 
cation to the steel, and dull sounds on the block, 
denote that much amputation is going on ; and 
we hurry from this goiy spectacle into the vege- 
table and fruit departments. The large size of 
some vegetables is surprising ; and stalls that are 
well-arranged have a pretty appearance. Man was 
first tempted by woman through the medium of fruit, 
and the blandishments of a fruit-girl induce us to 
purchase her offerings. The flower-stands surpass in 
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beauty all other botanical exhibitions. The Sydney 
belles come hither daily to obtain bouquets, and many 
a bunch of heart' s-ease and forget-me-nots have these 
fair ones blushingly purchased, and as quickly hid 
from inquisitive gaze. Portly dames come on less 
sentimental errands — the heart of a cabbage is the 
only heart that concerns them ; potatoes and other 
edibles fill their baskets, and the beau need beware 
of the buffets these domestic articles are apt to 
occasion his fragile person. 

As the evening is drawing in, we follow in the 
wake of fashion, and visit the government domain 
and Botanical Gardens. These spacious park 
reserves, which may be considered the lungs of 
Sydney, have been surrendered in perpetuity for 
the recreation of the inhabitants. Critics of horse- 
flesh and bonnets, mav here find a fund of enter- 
tainment. 

The grounds are judiciously laid out ; and both 
sexes muster numerously in fair weather. A regi- 
mental band is playing, and to its enlivening 
strains we trip over the greensward. The sun's 
beams are reflected on the city, and, as we glance 
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around as. can hardly imagine that sixty years 
since the spot was a wilderness, or that under the 
majestic tree where the band are now ranged, the 
native danced his wild " Corrobery." 

Sydney produces a vast shoal of equestrians; 
towards evening, squadrons of civil cavalry sally 
forth; almost every shopman, tailor inclusive, 
mounts his Kosinante, and caricoles among the 
fashionables. Bushmen occasionally mingle in the 
throng, owning steeds worth eighty guineas at 
TattersalTs ; while the garments of their riders 
would not fetch more than their weight at a rag- 
shop. Another favourite diversion in fine weather 
is a cruize on the river Paramatta — the antipodeal 
Thames below bridge. The township from which 
it derives its name, is about twelve miles from 
Sydney, it is a clean respectable place, void of 
bustle, and is much resorted to by merchants for 
retirement. The river is navigated by small 
steamers. Along its banks are numerous vineyards 
and nursery-grounds, that supply the city with 
fruit and vegetables. Likewise at different stages 
are scattered hamlets, serving as 'places of resort 
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for the disciples of Bacchus ; and moreover, con- 
venient retreats for prize-fighters, and id genus 
omne, who may (pro tern.) in the pursuance of 
their amusements, wish to avoid the observance 
of the police. 

The celebrated female convict factory was situate 
at Paramatta. This extensive building used to 
contain several hundred inmates; and settlers 
who were desirous to enter the marriage state, were 
permitted to select partners therefrom. On express- 
ing a wish to that effect to the authorities, the 
most comely damsels were ushered before the appli- 
cant for inspection ; the immured were seldom coy, 
and without any tedious dalliance the nuptials were 
solemnized. Contracts were often arranged amid 
the rude gyrations of the tread-mill, and the exhi- 
bition of an offending fair one to public ignominy, 
has frequently been the occasion of attracting an 
eligible suitor. 

It is however but just to remark, that such 
unions were more prosperous than the moralist 
would suppose ; and, if a critical enquiry were 
instituted, it could be proved that many of the 
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smartest u Currency " lads and lasses are lineally- 
descended from one who graduated at Paramatta. 

Some years ago, these Amazons, six hundred in 
number, overpowered the turnkeys, and nearly 
effected their escape. The insurgents were headed 
by a giantess, and it was not until the military 
loaded their guns with baH cartridge, that they 
were subdued. 

The sun has set, and as night gives but slight 
intimation of its approach, we return to the city. 
The streets are lit with gas, and brilliant burners 
illuminate the shops. Meantime, certain inward 
cravings remind us that nature needs sustenance, 
we suspend further investigations, and seek out a 
respectable hotel. 

A waiter, napkin in hand, is standing at the 
door of one, and deferentially ushers us in. The 
dining-room is elegantly fitted up, and the side 
tables are garnished with luxurious appurtenances. 
The bill of fare, consisting of turtle soup, soles, 
haunches, wild turkey, quails, and a variety of 
entries, is sufficient to tempt the appetite of an 
epicure ; when having made a selection, the waiter 
glances at our person, then at the silver, and con- 
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eluding u all is right," hurries off. Should malt be 
scorned, champagne, madeira, sauterne, or mus- 
catel, all of Australian vintage, may be had. 

For dessert, there are grapes, melons, pines, 
peaches, strawberries, &c. and a bottle of native 
grown claret cooled in ice will be conducive to 
digestion. Adjourning to the coffee-room, several 
]ocal papers are spread before us, and selecting 
the Sydney Morning Herald, we draw near to a 
sparkling coal fire, and read the last legislative 
debates. The editorial remarks are temperate ; some 
leaders display considerable erudition. Should there 
be a dearth of colonial news, English intelligence is 
copiously inserted. Articles from the tc Times," 
occupy whole columns, and facetious extracts from 
friend tc Punch," have a niche allotted them. 

A community that can appreciate a talented 
press, cannot be an unenlightened one, and there 
is no doubt that the rising generation of New 
South Wales receive very superior instruction. A 
Report states that in the year 1852, there were 
four hundred and fifty schools in the colony, and 
twenty-five thousand scholars. The schools are 
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founded upon the Irish national system, pupils of 
all denominations being received, and except in 
such points of morals and general belief as are 
universally agreed upon, scriptural teaching is 
excluded. 

Children mostly leave school at an early age ; 
parents perhaps considering it more useful for them 
to undertake the management of a flock of sheep, 
than to be able to translate " Ovid's pastorals." 
But for the further expansion of intellect, has been 
established an university ; which institution is 
founded upon liberal principles, and munificently 
endowed. 

In natural conjunction with the subject of edu- 
cational establishments, arises the consideration of 
the literary institutions of the colony. They are few 
in number, and scarcely adequate to the require- 
ments of a large, wealthy, and increasing popu- 
lation, with mental energies perpetually stimulated 
in the pursuit of material wealth. 

There is butane library in the Colony deserving 
of the name, which is a very valuable institution, 
containing a large number of books of reference not 

C 
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to be found elsewhere, to which any well-educated 
man can easily find access. 

The Mechanics' School of Arts has likewise a 
library, but the books are for the most part, a 
collection of tattered novels. The museum contains 
an uncatalogued variety of unappreciable fossils, 
incomprehensible bones, and a few busts and medals. 
It might be rendered capable of exhibiting an 
almost unlimited collection of curiosities ; whereas 
the treasures decay in chests, instead of being 
exhibited in the halls of the building. It is evident 
a higher and better spirit must exist through- 
out the community, before the full benefit of this 
Institution can be made apparent. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Street Society — The Theatre and Helena — Police Office 
— The Botany Bay Coat of Arms — The Justice and the 
Frail Fair Ones — Paddy the Bruiser — A Pandemonium — 
A Serviceable Pal — Cranky Bet Meredith — The Artful 
Dodgers unmasked — The Scran Pot — Jack and the Land 
Sharks — Convictism — Punishment and Reformation — 
Geographical Error — The Currency Class — Figures of 
Speech. 

We had heard such gross accounts of " immorali- 
ties " practised in Sydney that, as we sauntered 
out in the evening, we seriously apprehended our 
morality might be put to the test. On our way to 
the theatre, we witnessed no improprieties, and 
subsequent observation inclines us to suppose that 
the moral tone of Sydney at night is fifty per cent. 

higher than that of London. 

c 2 
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The theatre, which is on a par with a minor 
London play-house, was numerously attended ; the 
gallery was, as might be expected, noisy. The 
occupants of the dress circle were gaudily dressed, 
but it needed no opera-glass to perceive that they 
were not of the Mte. The play was " All's Well 
that Ends Well ;" but the mirror was not held up 
to nature, for the piece was ill begun and worse 
ended. Indeed, the fair Helena afterwards admitted 
that the sighs of her lover smelt powerfully of 
Jamaica rum, and perhaps he might have returned 
the compliment. A barrier of oyster-stalls impeded 
our exit ; we avoided these dangerous reefs, returned 
to the hotel, and feel bound to acknowledge that 
neither fleas nor mosquitoes disturbed our night's 
repose. 

In the morning, we inquired what objects of 
" vertuand art" were worthy of attention. The 
waiter promptly suggested the Police Office, and, 
as we perceived it was deemed the most notable 
public exhibition, we felt it incumbent on us to 
visit it. The Court was thronged, and, though 
several justices were in attendance, their services 
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seemed inadequate for ^the occasion. Crimes of 
every hue were analyzed, the leaves of the police 
register were then turned over, and sentence passed 
according to the nature or amount of offences 
therein recorded. An inspector informed us that 
the cells were nightly filled to overflowing, with 
inebriated and disorderly persons ; no less than 
twenty-five charges were preferred that morning. 
Men and women with broken noses and black eyes, 
which are the " Botany Bay coat of arms,* were 
.alternately presented to the correctional tribunal. 
Fines were then summarily inflicted, or the culprit 
dismissed with the injunction " to go and sin no 
more." The police chronicle seems to indicate that 
vice is hereditary, for the deleterious qualities of 
fathers are often inherited by sons. 

Under the old convict regime, stipendiary magis- 
trates were invested with infinite powers ; and an 
extraordinary instance of the prostitution of justice 
is narrated of one of them. It was noticed that 
this individual invariably remanded for further 
examination the most comely delinquents; their 
subsequent lenient treatment excited public sur- 
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prise. An inquiry ensued ; when it was discovered 
•that frail fair ones had for many years been escorted 
to the private residence of the functionary, and 
dismissed after the interview : the disclosures 
resulted in the ejection of his worship from the 
bench. 

In referring to the society of Sydney, we neither 
wish " to extenuate nor set down aught in malice." 
Twenty years ago, the balance in favour of convicts 
was twenty thousand, and so numerous were the 
depraved, that it might have been said ipse aspecius 
boni viri delectat, " the sight of an honest man is 
delightful." The copious introduction of emigrants 
has greatly improved the tone of society ; but, 
though the outward and visible signs of convictism 
are obliterated, mischief still lurks under the 
surface. 

Sydney street society undoubtedly furnishes the 
blackest specimens of fallen humanity. It has 
been the chief gaol of Great Britain ; and, at the 
present day, with the aid of a u Newgate Calendar," 
one can sometimes read in the lineaments of the 
rising generation the record of a degraded ancestry. 
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We frankly admit that a natural inquisitiveness to 
probe beyond the surface, impelled us on some 
occasions into very questionable company, and an 
extract from our note-book of a scene thus wit- 
nessed, may perhaps interest the curious reader. 

One evening we were musing over some concert 
and play-bills, exhibited outside a shop door, unde- 
cided which to patronize, when a heavy hand was 
laid on my shoulder, and a harsh voice growled out, 
u I'll show you better life than that ere, if your a 
mind." Turning round, we beheld a thick-set 
fellow of bull-dog aspect, " bearded like the pard," 
formerly a convict, but now an expiree, and by 
profession a " bruiser." 

We became acquainted with him whilst in one of 
the Pacific islands, from whence he took passage 
on board the vessel in which we had secured a 
berth. Paddy had that happy knack of " dis- 
coorsin " inherent to a true child of Erin. His 
ultra-democratic notions sometimes grated harshly 
on my Conservative ear ; but the pigs and the 
praties, illicit peat-stills, ribbonism, and other 
traditions of the ould countrie, were themes, on. 
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which he would often enlighten me — the Sassenach! 

During a long residence in New South Wales, 
he had led a diversified career ; and though some 
pages of his history were not exactly creditable to 
reveal, the incidents that chequered the existence 
of a convict and settler, helped to while away the 
monotony of a sea voyag6. The Pandemoniums of 
Sydney were frequently alluded to by him. It was 
to these that his proposition referred ; and as we 
could not have met with one more up to the chica- 
nery of those he proposed visiting, we submitted 
for the present to his tutelage. 

Nearly every city has its St. Giles's. In Sydney, 
the quarter represented by the tl great unwashed," 
is called the " Rocks." After wending our way 
through several dirty streets, we at last came to 
the desired rendezvous* The house was well 
calculated to escape the observation of the police ; 
its orderly exterior giving no signs of inmates, 
much less of nocturnal revelry. "Birds of a 
feather flock together," so it is needless to premise 
that none but those raised by their misdeeds to a 
footing of equality, were deemed fit and proper 
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persons for admittance. Indeed an entreb was 
impossible except introduced by one of the 
initiated, who was guarantee that "all was 
right." After certain admonitory raps, and cau- 
tious panel interlocution, the door was at length 
unbolted. An old man, as watchful as a Cerberus, 
stood at the portal, holding a flickering light. He 
scanned me from head to foot; and, after con- 
versing with my guide, led the way down a ser- 
pentine passage to another door, which being 
unlocked, we walked in. 

The room into which we were ushered was very 
long but low, in it about thirty men and women 
were grouped together. On our entry, the buzz 
of voices ceased, and the motley assembly gathered , 
around us.. Then commenced a torrent of inter- 
rogation, mostly in slang, "what's he shook?" 
" has he sloped ?" and other flash phrases. The 
fraternity wished to learn all about me ; but when 
Paddy assured them that I was neither a burglar, 
smasher, nor pick-pocket, they seemed disappointed, 
and I evidently sank in their estimation. "Is 

he fly?" said a slinking individual, and at the same 

c 3 
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time 1 felt a twitch at my pocket. " No," said 
Paddy, " he is a pal of mine ; so just drop that 
fogle. I looked — when lo! there was my hand- 
kerchief. Turning round to reply to some one 
behind, I felt a strain at my guard, and beheld my 
watch levanting from the waistcoat pocket. I 
should- probably have been unconsciously dismem- 
bered of every tangible article, but my guardian, 
who vigilantly detected these feats of legerdemain, 
so spiritedly denounced their conduct, that our 
mercurial friends dropped aside, for the "prigging" 
system would not suit " the Bruiser." 

Who that has been to Sydney has not heard of' 
" Cranky Bet Meredith," the plotter of crimes ? 
No one knew better than she how to plant stolen 
goods ; or has screened more offenders from the 
clutch of justice. The keen old woman, not unlike 
the weasand Hecate,. sat smoking a " doudee," in a 
corner; to her we were introduced. Her sharp grey 
eyes were then lustreless ; yet, though her shrill 
voice had become a childish treble, it was awful to 
hear the old hag's curses ; but Mrs. Meredith must 
be excused— she was in her cups. 
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The company assembled varied in age, from the 
hoary mendicant downwards. Most of the men 
had that averting of the eye, common to thieves ; 
others, of a more devil-may-care expression, an- 
swered to the word forcdte. The elder women had 
a hypocritical askant look, the younger ones a 
brazen and more fiery one, for the mild attributes 
that distinguish the softer sex had been obliterated 
by depravity. The pursuits which each respec- 
tively followed, it was not difficult to conjecture. 
Some were vendors of lucifer-matches, others plied 
the tape and bobbin-trade. Imposters were very 
numerous. The man who was the old soldier had 
kicked his stump aside, and ^danced a jig on both 
members. Another, professedly a tar, with a 
shattered limb, had unbandaged his arm ; while 
" the poor blind man" — bless the mark ! — he was 
playing at cards. The Protean feats put in practice 
to eke out a living were truly surprising. But the 
ill-moulded physiognomy and stealthy gait of others 
were not without their significance. These fellows, 
brooding over some unhatched or past villany, 
seemed living in dread, and unable to join in any 
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mirth whatever. Like beasts of prey, they 
only slipped out under cover of the night, 
and then on some predial errand. They quailed 
under my steady gaze as if they would shun 
recognition. We mixed up with several groups. 
Some were practising sleights of hand, others 
cards, but it struck me the object with most 
was to possess some useful accomplishment. An 
old man in one corner sat with two open locks 
before him ; the mystery, or rather principle, of 
these he endeavoured to impress upon his disciples; 
certainly no school-boy ever tried more assiduously 
to learn their tasks than they did to fathom the 
recondite art of lock-picking. But he who drew 
the greatest crowd was the spouter, for all seemed 
more or less desirous to learn this useful branch of 
their profession. The Spouter, that is to say the 
teacher of peripatetic elocution, had been by nature 
endowed with a grave pious demeanour, and, to 
appear more orthodox, wore spectacles. He was 
likewise dressed in a garb strictly clerical, so, that 
by the cut of his gib, at Oxford, he might perhaps 
have passed muster for a respectable Don of the 
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University. He was not one likely " to stick his 
candle beneath a bushel." With a fluent speech, 
ready wit, and quick perception of character, his 
versatile talents might have been appreciated as a 
canvasser at a rotten borough. Oh, Doctor with 
the grave countenance! hast thou just been in- 
stilling a dozen different methods of dissimulation, 
.each to extort charity ? Religious words in meek 
tone, fit to be addressed to " Christian Brethren,'* 
have scarcely escaped your lips, than you turn 
round and profanely abuse, like a low costermonger, 
him who accidentally upsets your flagon. We learned 
that the reason of his present sojourn among them 
was owing more to necessity than inclination. It 
seems that a short time previously he had the auda- 
city to visit the bush in the guise of a missionary. 
A preacher of the gospel, little thinking that a man 
of his sanctimonious appearance was a wolf in 
sheep's clothing, had allowed him to officiate. At 
the conclusion of the service, moved by a roguish 
spirit, the pseudo apostle purloined two silver 
candlesticks, and, of course, showed a clean pair of 
heels. 
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But now a savoury steam salutes my senses. It 
proceeds from a huge cauldron suspended over the 
fire. u Come," says Paddy, rt the grub is ready." 
The cauldron we approached was not unlike the 
pitch-pots used by sailors. Peering over to examine 
its contents, the bubbles occasionally ushered to 
the surface a shin-bone or cutlet, now a mutilated 
chicken, anon a turkey's leg, while crusts and 
fragments of an undefineable nature floated in 
chaos. "What do you think of the scran-pot?" 
said a grim ruffian to me. « It smells very nice, 
but from appearance I conjecture that the farm- 
yard or larder has been a sufferer.*— " Lor bless 
your innocence, how green you are ! Did'nt you 
twig me this morning wheedling the cook of the 
Royal Hotel out of some broken wittals for a poor 
famished crittur ?" The rascal's eye twinkled as 
he said, " Yes, that's how we levy contributions." 
In fact, the luscious stew before me consisted " of 
the crumbs that fell from the rich man's table," 
collected in the cadger's scran-bag on his diurnal 
rounds. During this colloquy, the company had 
already commenced their meal. The Argus of the 
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door presided: dipping a ponderous ladle in the 
mess he served out an equitable portion to each. 
" Nonsense," said Paddy, who perceived my 
squeamish repugnance, " you came here as a ' pal/ 
eat, or you'll give offence !" The ladler dipped, 
and handed to me the steaming viands, but, as may 
be readily supposed, I excused myself from par- 
taking of his proferred hospitality. The repast 
over, I felt no inclination to prolong my stay, and 
it was with a feeling of gratification that I found 
myself once more in the open air. 

Every large city probably has a rogues* asylum ; 
and Sydney having been for years used as a recep- 
tacle for sinners and moral lavatory, probably 
contains more knaves than any other. According 
to a late Government Report, it was estimated that 
there were at present about fifteen thousand crimi- 
nals scattered over the province, the majority of 
whom were reformed characters, at least white- 
washed ones; though many were by no means scru- 
pulous in their conduct when temptation offered. 

The gaol commitments also indicate a consider- 
able increase of crime, on the part of the free 
population, which may be attributed to the reduced 
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rates of passage ; enabling those too much under 
the surveillance of the police in England, to trans- 
fer themselves to another sphere. " Government 
emigrants" have likewise come under the ani- 
madversion of the colonists ; the male candidates 
selected being frequently worthless. That decep- 
tion should be sometimes practised upon the Com- 
missioners is not to be wondered at, for 

in the crowd, 
May it please your Excellency, your thief looks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better, - 
'Tis only at the " bar," or in the dungeon, 
That wise men know your felon by his features. 

The penitentiary recluses, and juvenile delin- 
quents reared in ragged schools, who have been so 
lavishly " shovelled " into the colonies by philan- 
thropists, being predisposed to err, seldom lead 
a new life; but those whom the Government 
Commissioners have been pleased to classify " Irish 
Orphans," have incurred the most censure, being 
universally assailed with the shafts of ridicule. 
One of them being twitted in the streets with the 
appellation of u Orphan," replied, " Horphin I" I'm 
no more horphin than you are, Tm a married 
woman and mother of two children." 
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The morality of the colony has by no means 
^een improved by the gold discoveries, for those 
prone to misuse small means, rarely make good use 
of great ones. The large sums that are continually 
obtained by men of innately loose habits, are 
usually spent in spirituous liquors. Sailors and 
diggers being congenial spirits/ they fraternize 
together ; and, like all sea-port towns the streets 
of Sydney are the arena for criminal follies; seamen 
and miners striving to outvie each other in excesses. 

Dibdin says, "A sweet little cherub sits perched 
up aloft to keep watch o'er the life of poor Jack.*' 
This may be the case at sea, but on shore devils 
incarnate beleaguer him. No sooner does a vessel 
drop anchor, than legions of boarding-masters, 
Jew usurers, and others, rush on board. How have 
we laughed at the sly interrogations and blunt 
rejoinders that passed between the men in black, 
and those in blue ! Crews are often paid off in the 
shape of promissory notes ; these must be dis- 
counted ; but how ready the Jew is to advance, if 
payment is not yet forthcoming. On landing, a 
boarding house is selected and habiliments pro- 
cured ; then commences a season of festivity. The 
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boarding-master is usually made banker ; he caters 
for their amusements, or rather incites them into 
extravagances. A debtor and creditor account is 
inconsistent with Jack's notion of honour. Con- 
sequently, there is*soon not a "shot in the locker," 
or items of expenditure to show for it. The Jew 
who provided stylish apparel is then called in, 
buying for a trifle what is termed " the shore-going 
clothes" to sell again to others. The crimp next 
makes his appearance, who finds no difficulty in 
persuading the penniless to embark whither he 
requires. Advance-money is usually given to those 
who sign articles. Nor do these Harpies leave 
them, till they have fleeced them of all — even to 
the uttermost farthing — they exact a tribute ; but, 
like rats, they instinctively desert a sinking ship. 
u Go thy way, Jack ; butter your bread .with bank 
notes — knock off the necks of champagne bottles 
and be swindled by knaves, as has been the custom 
with your class from time immemorial, and then 
— you will be every inch of you a tar." 

Two sun-burnt sailors whom we saw lolling in a 
britzka, gave rise to these reflections. The same 
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evening, the equipage dropped them at the theatre; 
they were carriage people, so, of course, occupied a 
private box. But it was a short reign and a merry 
one. Two days afterwards, they had resumed their 
station at the windlass, doomed to toil many, many 
months, before they could earn sufficient for 
another spree. Spree ! aye, that's the word that 
covers a multitude of follies. 

The facility with which money can be picked up 
at the " Diggings," by those who have broad backs 
and horny hands, has induced great numbers of 
sailors to lay down the marling-spike, and take 
up the spade. Those accustomed to brave all 
weathers, indifferent as to food, and quite at ease, 
whether they sleep in a chain-locker, or a pig-sty, 
are just the sort of beings for the " diggings." 

Landsmen endure discomforts and hard labour 
in the hope that they may accumulate sufficient to 
purchase a few acres ; or take a wife. But Jack is 
not of a provident nature; and^he only considera- 
tion that weighs with him is, that he will perhaps 
be enabled to have a longer revel than usual ; and, 
when in a position to enjoy this project, which has 
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been long " looming in the distance, " his extrava- 
gant freaks make the judicious grieve — but publi- 
cans and sinners have reason to rejoice thereat. 

The amounts gathered by Diggers are almost 
incredible; whilst their personal appearance and 
status in society are in nowise bettered. A short 
time since, a captain of a vessel, being in want of 
hands, explored the " Rocks," where they are usually 
to be met with. In the course of his perambulations, 
he stumbled over a drunken man, apparently a tar, 
and asked him to join his vessel. " Where's your 
ship?" " That bark in the harbour," said the 
skipper, pointing out one to him. " Will you sell 
her ? because if you will, I will buy her, and ship 
you," replied the mariner, pulling a roll of bank- 
notes out of his pocket. This incident completely 
took the wind out of the captain's sails, and he 
pushed inquiries no further that day. 

Another case, equally true, is related of the 
wife of a Sydney government official ; who, look- 
ing over some gown-pieces, admired one excessively, 
—but thought the price too much. " Expensive is 
it?" said a digger, who was standing close by, and 
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recognised her, " allow me to make you a present 
of it, ma'am ; and Mr. Shopman, put a similar one 
up for my wife." 

Taking into consideration the large sums in the 
possession of most people, it might be presumed 
that robberies are of frequent occurrence; but 
though it will be long before the stigma that 
has been attached to Botany Bay can be effaced, 
it is worthy of remark, that pedestrians can travel 
in New South Wales with comparative safety. 

A short time since there was a warm controversy 
on the subject of transportation. Those who advo- 
cated it were the employers ; the abolitionists being 
very naturally the employed. The working classes 
dexterously availed themselves of the cry of " mo- 
rality," though it was not the influx of crime that 
they dreaded, but an interference with the mono- 
poly of labour. And perhaps if the cry of " No 
Popery," could effect the exclusion of Catholic 
navvies, the labourers of Liverpool would be glad 
of such a pretext to close their port against the 
Irish. 

The leading principles of the old " assignment 
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system" were that those banished for offences against 
the laws of the mother country, should be made 
serviceable to Infant Settlements; and, while they 
expiated their crimes by present toil, they should 
still have hope in the future. 

Whether this system scattered broad cast the 
seeds of error, as is asserted, is much disputed, but 
there can be no doubt that this method of penal 
legislation conduced to the amendment of criminals. 
One assertion from practical experience is worth 
a dozen suppositions from theory; as such, the 
opinion of Mr. Stanley is entitled to some consi- 
deration ; he says (€ I have had at different times 
some hundred assigned servants and ticket-of-leave- 
men in my service, as a squatter in the bush ; and 
my experience assures me that the best way of 
reforming a criminal, if he has any good left in 
him, is to remove him from all his old associates, 
keep him apart from any number of his own class, 
and give him plenty of employment ; ensure him, on 
the one hand, an improved position and eventual 
liberty, if well conducted; and, on the other, 
severe and summary punishment, if guilty of any 
serious offence." 
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If during this period of servitude they exhibited 
signs of amendment, a ticket of leave was granted, 
which enabled them to follow any pursuit they 
chose within certain limits ; or, at the recommen- 
dation of individuals, the governor had power to 
remit part of their sentence. Thus, it often hap- 
pened, that the reckless character, driven in England 
to desperation by want, and, perhaps, condemned 
for poaching, or sheep-stealing ; when transplanted 
to a more promising soil, and placed beyond 
temptation in the bush, became, pari passu, a 
reformed and useful member of society ; while 
instances of others rising, by perseverance and 
exemplary conduct, to wealth and eminence are 
equally as common. The success of many is perhaps 
owing to novel influences and fresh associations ; 
some only appear to have required a new sphere to 
i#deem their characters and fortunes, for those who 
toiled in England at the lowest steps of the ladder of 
life, have here reached the summit with facility. 

As we stood one day on a wharf by a group of 
labourers, we could not help reflecting on the power- 
ful incentive to become regenerate, that the 
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working of the " probation system" offered to the 
most menial. A gentleman was passing on horse- 
back attended by a groom — he had formerly worked 
in the same gang with one of those beside me. 

Villains of a deep dye were not, as is supposed, 
let loose upon society. Incurables were em- 
ployed upon government works under severe 
supervision — occasionally these escaped. An in- 
stance is told of one who fled into the interior, 
thinking to reach China on foot ; and after a long 
peregrination came at last to a civilized district 
which he supposed to be Pekin or Canton. How- 
ever, on looking over a garden wall, he discovered 
an acquaintance, and on expressing his surprise a4 
having made such rapid progress toward the 
Celestial Empire, was not a little astonished to learn 
that he had, by an immense dStour, come back 
again within the fatal precincts of the colony. 

Bulwer says that " in all mixed company certain 
topics are proscribed," and in New South Wales 
people ought to be cautious in their allusions to 
convictism, for the expiree class are still numerous 
and apt to resent remarks that might be construed 
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into personalities. The asperity of the word convict 
shocks their ears, so the more mollifying term of 
" government man" has been substituted. 

The terms "currency" and "sterling" which are 
class appellations, were formerly much in vogue, 
the former signifying those native born, the latter, 
emigrants. They originated in consequence of a 
financial difference concerning the nominal value 
of the pound sterling, and its real worth as an 
article of colonial currency. The two classes are of 
a different stamp ; the genuine John Bull has a 
rubicond complexion, and robust figure, whereas 
those struck off in the Colony, have long lathy 
forms and pallid countenances; their precocious 
physical, and mental development, are perhaps 
owing to the climate and early demand upon 
their energies. The unde derivator of some 
of their words is not without a significance. 
The expressions " lifting," " swag," u plant- 
ing," &c. from frequent application, seem likely 
to become ligitimate figures of speech. This 
thieves' slang, children of course readily adopt, 
and use them as " household words." A gentleman 
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holding a high official situation in New South 
Wales, soon after his arrival, requested his eldest 
child to give up a toy to a younger one ; and was 
much shocked to hear the innocent exclaim, " Pa, 
Bill has planted it," (secreted it). Even ladies 
sometimes inadvertently let slip barbarisms ; for 
one, referring to a weighty portmanteau of ours, 
surmised that " we had a heavy swag in it." 
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Those who have been accustomed to live in cities, 

will prefer Sydney to any other Australian capital. 

Having been founded many years, people have 

fettled down comfortably into their places ; and, as 

all the material wants have been provided for, there 

is not that " roughing" it, which is usual in young 

colonies. 

A person just landed from Europe is glad to see 
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a familiar aspect of things, and need experience no 
violent transition of habits or ideas. The business 
man has his muffin and morning paper at breakfast; 
and one in the accustomed post-office livery, leaves 
his letters with a hasty double knock. A buss or cab 
drops him at his office in the city, where he 
transacts business on similar principles, and deals 
in the same commodities as he would in London. 
His brethren on Change or at the Mart, are very 
like his old friends, Smith and Brown, whom he 
has left behind him in the other hemisphere, but 
somewhat more bustling in their habits, and more 
prompt in arriving at £. s. d. conclusions. 

The gold discoveries have been highly beneficial 
to the trading classes, having caused an increased 
consumption of articles at higher rates. Shops and 
offices have also risen in value, for good business 
premises most extravagant rents are asked and 
obtained. From J6600 to £800 per annum for a 
shop or store, in a first-rate position, is considered 
moderate. Many persons have made large sums 
by giving up leases obtained in former times. The 
following instance is a specimen of the easy manner 
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hi which money is in this way made. A person, in 
a very extensive business, as a wine and spirit 
merchant, occupied under lease, the premises 
formerly known as the Bank of Australia ; to give 
up this lease the London Chartered Bank of Aush 
tralia gave him £3,500. He then removed about 
a quarter of a mile up the street, where he obtained 
a lease of a very eligible house, for some year* 
occupied as tailor's shop, when another Bank being 
unable to obtain a house, gave him ^63,200 to 
transfer his lease, so that in three months this lucky 
individual made a little fortune by simply removing. 
This is reversing the old adage of " three removes 
being as bad as a fire." 

The description of individuals styled smart men 
(Anglicb rogues) are common in Sydney; but 
whereas the cute Yankee keeps within bounds, or 
avails himself of a " side wind/' the other, more 
reckless, commits himself irretrievably. Some 
years ago a vast deal of trickery was interwoven 
with business transactions; bank directors were 
notoriously culpable, and merchants failed in suc- 
cession. At the time we refer to, no less than 
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eight hundred persons passed through the Insolvent 
Court in one year—their total liabilities exceeding 
a million and a half. 

A member of the Legislative Council, alluding 
to the disasters of this period stated, that out of 
every twelve men of fortune and position in the 
Colony, at least seven or eight sank into the grave 
overwhelmed with the difficulties that oppressed 
them, or else evaded destruction in the sanctuary 
of the Bankruptcy Court. The severe losses 
sustained by London firms, may be attributed to 
their trusting u men 01 straw," but they have since 
been more careful in despatching consignments. 

In Sydney, there is much litigation ; the eman- 
cipist class are notorious for their quarrelsome 
propensities. In trade, men are continually 
striving to overreach each other, and transactions 
closely approximating to fraud, are often submitted 
to arbitration. The means are too often supposed 
to justify the end. 

The following instance of legal craft is, we think, 
a case of " diamond cut diamond." A tailor in Syd- 
ney summoned a gentleman for payment for a suit 
of clothes, before the Commissioner of the Court of 
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Bequests. The defendant never having had any 
dealings whatever with the tailor, was quite sur- 
prised on receiving the summons. He called on a 
lawyer, and explained to him the circumstances. 
The latter told him to give himself no trouble 
about the matter, and promised that he would 
manage it for him. On the appointed day, the 
case came on ; the tailor duly swore that he sold 
and delivered the clothes. But, to the great surprise 
of the gentleman, who now concluded that the 
case was decided against him, the lawyer called 
a witness who swore that he was present, and 
saw the defendant pay the tailor the full amount 
of the bill. 

Aware that money covers a multitude of sins, 
there is in Sydney a general craving for lucre. It 
seems to be an acknowledged axiom that 

Cash makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunello. 

Without doubt, the population have the organ of 
acquisitiveness largely developed, and it might be 
added that the precept of Horace, " O citizens get 
money ; first of all get money ; as for virtue, seek 
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it afterwards," is often strictly adhered to in the 
affairs of life. 

Many of the richest colonists are emancipists, 
but the majority of expirees are the serfs of the 
soil, nearly as poor as they were when they 
landed. Every encouragement has been held out to 
them to reform ; as a stimulant to industry, allot- 
ments were frequently bestowed 6n them; but 
drink, their early foible and bane, induced the 
most part to dispose of grants which might have 
been the foundation of prosperity. A one-half 
acre allotment which was conferred upon a shoe- 
maker, was bartered for a four-gallon keg of 
spirits. This identical property thirty years after- 
wards realized £6,500, and the original owner, the 
son of Crispin, was at the time a journeyman in 
Sydney. 

Samuel T * * * the notorious land-jobber and 
bill-discounter, was a man of a very different stamp. 
He was transported to the Colony when young, 
and, at the expiration of his term of service, took a 
public-house and retail shop, to which the smaller 
settlers resorted from the country; and where, 
after intoxicating themselves with spirits, they 
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signed obligations and powers of attorney to confess 
judgment, which were always kept ready for execu- 
tion. By these means, and by an active use of the 
common arts of over-reaching ignorant and worth- 
less men, he was able to accumulate a considerable 
capital, and a quantity of land in New South 
Wales, inferior only to that which is held by Mr. 
D'Arcy Wentworth. He died worth nearly as 
much as Mr. O * * *, the banker, who amassed 
by parsimony £150,000 sterling. It is related of 
this gentleman, that he raised sufficient to start in 
business, by, taking home with him from the tavern 
all the corks he could collect; so that people 
remarked that he swam down the stream of 
fortune with the aid of corks. 

The chief Australian magnate is Mr. C * * * 
This great landowner is thus described by the 
author of Our Antipodes. " Mr. C * * * was 
originally a butcher in Sydney, with an old white 
castor jammed down upon his brows, there is no 
indication of superior acuteness in his features. 
Dressed in a dirty drab Chesterfield, without waist- 
coat or gloves, he generally stood with his hands 

in his pockets, smoking a cigar ; and, when he did 
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draw forth his huge freckled fists, it was generally 
to light another cigar, or refer to his note book.* 
So much for outward appearance, now for his 
actual worth. In 1846, this person bought 23,000 
acres in Van Dieman's Land at one sale ; and, in 
1847, he purchased land in Victoria to the amount 
of 30,000 acres. His stock then consisted of 90,000 
sheep in New South Wales, and 40,000 in Van 
Dieman's Land. Mr. C. is one df those characters 
that are seldom met with except in young countries. 
Like the Hudsons of old countries, he possesses 
an innate power of quick calculation, which in 
matters of business, is worth all the acquired powers 
in the world. Such men strike whilst the iron is 
hot, others ponder and waver until it cools. It is 
in the crash of social and financial chaos, that they 
elbow their way to the front rank ; the greater the 
general confusion and dismay, the more certain 
their success. 

In England, there are instances of individuals 
who, in the course of one's life-time have raised 
themselves from moderate means to enormous 
wealth. But, in Australia, all the stages between 
beggary and opulence have, in many cases, been 
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traversed in one-fourth of the usual term of human 
life. 

An instance of progressive elevation came under 
our notice, under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
The individual in question was devoid of ostenta- 
tion, which is seldom the case with those who 
have risen from obscurity. This person we 
picked up at the Navigator Isles, were he and 
others had been shipwrecked, when en route to 
California. He was an old man, and attracted 
our notice by keeping aloof from the generality ; 
on some occasions we' accosted him, but could not 
penetrate his reserve. One day, walking incon- 
tinently about Sydney, a commodious hotel 
attracted our observation. Feeling disposed for 
refreshment, we entered, and gave orders to the 
waiter. Soon after, an elderly person came puffing 
into the room with the appointed viands ; at a 
glance, we discovered our fellow voyager. He had 
discarded his pepper-and-salt garments, and in 
staid black, with napkin under arm, appeared as 
u mine host ;" yes, the humble incog, was a man in 
authority with servants under him. Overpowered 
with his civilities, we were involuntarily introduced 
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to his wife and daughters; and, retiring to his 
sanctum, over some iced hock he explained to us 
the cause of his late expedition. 

His earliest vocation had been that of a pieman ; 
for a period^ he patiently in all weathers, vended 
pastry at street corners; till, increasing in substance, 
he renounced the ambulatory line and rented a 
house. When established as confectioner, fortune 
smiled on his efforts — society becoming refined, he 
catered to its taste, and rapidly acquired property. 
A few years previously, he had purchased a tavern, 
but, though a most exquisite judge of solids, his 
liquors were villanous. Disquietudes then com- 
menced — his wife and daughters, hitherto inno- 
cently employed in moulding patties, became dissi- 
pated, aud mismanagement resulted. Tormented 
with misgivings, the old man embarked for Cali- 
fornia, intending to establish his trade there ; but 
not succeeding according to his expectations, he 
suddenly returned, to the great amazement of his 
household. And they were still more astounded 
when, with unwonted fortiter in re, he undertook 
a sweeping reform. 
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Innumerable instances of prosperity in Australia 
might be quoted ; but whilst it is evident that 
tradesmen succeed, and labourers obtain a comfort- 
able livelihood, the folly of educated and penniless 
adventurers embarking for that country, is no less 
palpable. 

Some of our passengers were not exactly pleased 
with the station to which it had pleased Providence to 
call them — they certainly filled most humble avoca- 
tions. One highly accomplished gentleman, who had 
kept his gig in London, drove a greengrocer's cart, 
and the way in which he handled the reins, showed 
that he had not forgotten his early training. Ano- 
ther was engaged in " wool pressing." This unfor- 
tunate Midas while toiling on the wharves, associ- 
ated with men, whom twelve months previously he 
could not have tolerated iC betwixt the wind and his 
nobility. J 

" I do not wonder at Esau selling his birthright 
for a mess of pottage," said a young gentleman to . 
me, who was working in a stone-quarry. His 
duties reminded me of those of Sisyphus — 
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" With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Upwards he heaves a huge round stone." 

Glancing at his disfigured palms, he bade adieu to 
his onerous occupation, and repaired to a shipping- 
office. 

So many instances of degradation came under 
our observation that we feel induced to dwell upon 
this class of adventurers. We are perfectly- 
aware of the great difficulty there is in obtaining 
a competence in England; where, there is 
a host of competitors in all professions, and 
lucrative situations are almost unattainable; on 
this account, many of an adventurous turn of mind, 
who are tired of eating the bread of dependence, 
regard emigration as the only alternative, falsely 
presuming that when removed to another sphere 
fortune awaits them. 

Many are spendthrifts and idlers — as might be 
expected, Botany Bay is not beneficial to their 
morals ; and, being unaccustomed to the manage- 
ment of capital, it is speedily squandered. When 
beggared, they are fain to accept any occup ation ; 
but those who have tested their physical powers 
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with sturdy labourers, feel the disparity between 
trained endurance and unexperienced efforts. For 
at all arduous and protracted labour, blood is 
no match for bone. 

Many young men on returning home at night 
with blistered hands, indite letters to parental 
authorities, by divers pleas endeavouring to entrap 
the governor, into "a fresh remittance." Some 
exhibit a remarkable insensibility to such appeals. 
Others, owing perhaps to the maternal intercession, 
or in dread of a visitation, are induced to transmit 
a bank order. 

Such people usually emigrate under the impression 
that there is in the antipodes better opportunities 
for the development of genius than at home, but 
the want of capacity which impedes their success 
in England, prevents their advancement in the 
colonies. Those that have business qualifications 
are sure to succeed, and will find their services 
always appreciated. The healthy state of every 
branch of trade may be inferred from the fact 
that labour is well remunerated, and that the 
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employer, notwithstanding his outlay, obtains 
profitable returns. We might also remark that 
there is not in Australia that wedgeing one's way 
into business which there is elsewhere, for the 
resources of the country admit of indefinite 
expansion, absorbing labour and capital as rapidly 
as it can be applied. 

Many imagined that the gold discoveries would 
unsettle commercial interests, and that the 
"Diggings" would in a short time cease to be 
productive. Such people supposed the " harvest to 
be nigh reaped, and apprehended the coming 
stubble ;" but facts have proved that supposition to 
be erroneous ; for the Colony of New South Wales 
was never in a more highly prosperous condition 
than now. 

The pursuit of gold has happily been chequered 
with reverses, whiclf has inclined people to adhere 
to more staid employments. 

One of the great disadvantages attending the 
gold mania has been the partial cessation of educa- 
tional labours. Another is the breaking up of 
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homes, and the dispersion of their inmates abroad, 
to the detriment of domestic ties and social virtues. 
And a third, is the overthrow of the sense of 
moral obligation between employers and labourers, 
so as to destroy confidence, and to render some 
departments of business hazardous. The flood of 
emigrants has, however, materially checked this 
evil ; and there need be little fear that the indus- 
trial pursuits will dwindle or decay. 

When one takes into consideration the compara- 
tively recent establishment of Sydney, the number 
and extent of its productive resources must excite 
surprise. Some estimate may be formed of the 
general industry of the settlers, when we acquaint 
our readers that the annual value of articles 
exported by them average £8 : 10 : 0. a head, and 
the amount of goods imported as £7 : : 0. leaving 
a balance of trade in their favour of 30s. to each 
inhabitant. 

Count Streslecki beautifully remarks that u the 
Anglo-Saxon race is proof against transplantation, 
for it does not depend upon the soil either for its 
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character or nationality. Whereas other nations 
identify themselves with it; and when banished 
from their native land, become wanderers, and 
degenerate like the Alpine rose, which when trans- 
planted to other regions, loses its blossoms and 
sends forth only thorns." 

That the Englishman retains all his national 
characteristics in spite of foreign associations, is 
indisputable. An indomitable spirit of enterprize^ 
causes him to penetrate the bush, where in the 
course of a few years, he establishes a thriving 
homestead ; whilst his more gregarious fellow-men 
rear mighty cities, resembling, as near as circum- 
stances will permit, those they left behind them. 

The race of Anglo-Australians now springing 
up, are cast in the same mould as their fathers, 
impressed with the same public duties, and private 
virtues, and although previous £1 Dorados exem- 
plify that demoralization attends gold-seeking, we 
do not apprehend that the community of New 
South Wales will degenerate. 

The prosperity of the Colony rests upon a surer 
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basis than a golden one ; for, in consequence of 
its natural advantages and geographical position, 
it has become the entrepfit for the traffic of the 
South Seas. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Squatters Harvest— Aboriginees — A Cockney's 
Prospects — Settling Down — Progress of Building — An 
Architectural Novelty — Civic Administrators — Public 
Works* — Commercial Establishments — Docks and Canal 
— Melbourne Railway — Benevolent Societies — Baths and 
Wash-houses — Value of City Property — A Final Figure — 
An extempore Dormitory— A Case of Annexation. 

The Province of Victoria, which is the richest and 
most attractive Colony in the south, is situate 
between New South Wales and South Australia. 
Port Philip, its chief harbour, is one of" the most 
capacious havens in the world. The reader may 
imagine himself running with a fine breeze up to 
the " Heads/' or entrance of it. The Heads are 
about two miles apart, there is a ledge of rocks on 
each side, and the meeting of currents produce 
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short broken waves, like the chops of the Channel. 
Passing these, the voyager is once more in green 
water, the wooden fixings that hamper the deck 
are thrown overboard, ropes are coiled neatly, and 
passengers put on their best attire for landing. 

The harbour is crowded with shipping, and float* 
ing largely in the breeze, are the flags of every 
nation. In a direct line, Melbourne is not more 
than three miles distant, but the windings of the 
Yarra Yarra river, which leads to it, make it 
eight. 

The Yarra is narrow and shallow water, and 
small steamers like those on the Thames, paddle to 
and fro with passengers ; suppose us on board one 
of them. The banks are flat ; pelicans are wading 
in the mud, and dismal-looking scrub fringes the 
waters edge. In some places vessels are discharg- 
ing cargoes on the banks, and two boiling down 
establishments in full play, that emit villanous 
odours, are quickly past. But what are those men 
doing up to their waists in the water ? What have 
they got in those dirty-looking baskets which they 
are so vigorously washing ? In a few months this 
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will be described as ic scoured fine," "slipe," or 
some such designation, in the Hall of Commerce, 
London. Passing the junction of the saltwater 
river, along whose banks are some beautiful 
villa sites, we proceed through some tea-tree 
scrub, if possible more funereal than the oaks, and 
at last catch a view of the city. 

The steamer stops at one of the landing- 
places called Coles' Wharf. The enormous amount 
of traffic thrown upon this spot causes dire 
confusion ; goods are tumbled on to the bank, and 
drays back up to them to be loaded through pools 
of mud; whilst packages not immediately owned 
are tossed around till called for. Another landing- 
place, called Queen's Wharf, is higher up the 
river. 

River freightage is exceedingly high; and the 
rate of carriage to the city is still more unreason- 
able. We have heard instances of goods that were 
conveyed from the shipping to town residences, 
costing more than the freightage from England. 

Emigrants afe permitted to take personal bag- 
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gage by the steamer, but not merchandize ; which 
is looked over by custom-house officers before 
leaving the vessel. The steamer passenger's fare 
from the shipping is about five shillings. They 
make no charge for luggage ; but before taking it 
from the wharf it is taxed at the rate of forty 
shillings a ton measurement. 

Outside the wharf are generally horse and 
bullock-drays, waiting for hire ; and the cockney, 
who has been accustomed to travel with his personel 
expeditiously, at the cheap rate of sixpence a mile, 
in a London cab, is greatly surprised at the value 
these bearded C( Jehus" place upon their services. 

The emigrant who lands at Melbourne, must not 
expect to find it a re-production of London, or any 
other civilized capital ; in numbers, it might equal 
many, but as its existence is, comparatively speak- 
ing, but of yesterday, social relations are not yet 
established, nor are the public works adequate for 
the requirements of the population. 

The difference between a community long settled 

and one just forming, in Melbourne is strikingly 

manifest. Comforts and discomforts are there 
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jumbled together in strange contrast. The streets 
are unpaved, yet the shops which line them display 
the choicest articles ; the people live in tents, yet 
inside them may be perceived rosewood furniture 
and Turkey carpets. 

The streets are thronged with a promiscuous 
assemblage; sordid calculation and reckless profusion 
are in juxtaposition, traders eager to accumulate, 
and diggers lavish in expenditure, while a feverish 
excitement appears to pervade every branch of 
trade. The characters and customs are evidently 
English, but the outlines are more striking than 
one is accustomed to. It is curious to analyze the 
different groups ; some have a wondering look 
tinged with anxiety, as if they had in fact dropped 
from the clouds. Any one watching their irregular 
movements would at once pronounce them to be 
new arrivals. The west-end swell, the precise cit, 
and the Hounsditch Jew, have come hither on 
speculation; they appear extremely bewildered, 
undecided how to settle down. Those pale 
bustling men are citizen colonists, they move 
evidently with an object in view, and waste no 
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more time than is necessary in colloquy. Bushmen 
have countenances more bronzed, more bearded, 
and horny hands. Here are three arriving in town, 
dirty and dusty, each of whom has a dray loaded 
with bales, weighing 3001bs. each, the value of the 
whole perhaps £300. The squatters' harvest 
proceeds down the street, and at length arrives at 
the wool-sorters ; bale after bale is there examined 
with a critical eye, then warehoused for shipment. 
Strolling up the street is an Aboriginal: he 

« 

carries a spear, and over him is thrown a dirty 
blanket ; whilst on one foot he wears a boot that 
cripples him, and a stock which he has picked up 
in the street, serves as a bracelet for his wrist. 
Behind him is his wife, who has a wicker basket 
over her shoulder, containing a dead kitten, a 
sheep's head, and sundry crusts. Her hair is 
dripping with grease, a straw is thrust through the 
cartilage of the nose, and pipe-clay hieroglyphics 
adorn her countenance; her main article of covering 
is an opossum-skin cloak ; these make excellent 
rugs, but, if purchased of Aborigines, the tenants 
prove a great incumbrance on the property. 

E 
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Mingled amongst the crowd may be seen coarse- 
looking people gaudily dressed, and laden with 
jewellery; these are diggers recently arrived in town. 
They seem bent on pleasure, if squandering money 
may be so termed ; their movements create some 
sensation, and the countenances of shopkeepers 
brighten when they enter their repositories. 

The site of Melbourne admits of its becoming a 
very fine city ; the streets are laid out in parallelo- 
grams. The main ones, which are nine in number, 
average a mile in length, and the cross-ones half 
that distance; but the disproportion between the 
main streets, and the lateral communications is 
supposed to be an error. Bad drainage, and the 
want of a wholesome supply of water by pipes, 
are evils of great magnitude. But not until the 
town becomes less of a camp, and more of a com- 
munity, will any universal action for a future and 
crenei al benefit be organized. The feeling of 
citizenship has to grow up ; as yet, the mass of the 
community are strangers to the place, and to each 
other. 

The population of Melbourne is already 80,000, 
and the rapid progress of building to accommodate 
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those that shoal in, causes one to marvel at its 
daily growth. Houses and shops, and stores, are 
now huilt and in progress, which would do credit 
to many an European city. Of course they are 
still few and far between,— they do not stand in the 
stately rows and terraces of the old world, but 
rather like the few good teeth in an old man's jaw, 
they rise at intervals prominently amidst the sur- 
rounding dilapidation. The simile will not bear 
extension, however, for age, instead of increasing, 
is gradually filling up the unsightly gaps. The 
principal streets exhibit many fine, edifices, 
among others might be enumerated the house of 
Assembly, Town-hall, Custom-house, and Mechanics' 
Institution ; we might also mention that an elegant 
Arcade, containing eighty shops, between Lonsdale 
Street and Little Bourke Street, has just been 
completed. 

The government buildings are mostly of a sub- 
stantial nature. Two are now in course of erec- 
tion — a Legislative Chamber and a Government 
House; some idea may be formed of their 
grandeur, when we state that the former is to cost 

£100,000, and the latter £60,000. 

£ 2 
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Many of the churches, banks, and private 
buildings, are very creditable specimens of archi- 
tecture. An iron church, made to the order of 
the Bishop of Melbourne, is perhaps the most 
curious specimen of its kind that was ever erected. 
The edifice is 70ft. in length, by 50ft. in breadth, 
and will comfortably accommodate seven hundred 
persons. The outside is formed of corrugated 
and galvanized iron; and the interior is lined 
with thick planking, covered with canvass, and 
papered. The roof is formed of iron, and the 
ceiling is made of inodorous felt ; the advantages 
derived from the use of the felt, are that from 
its being a non-conductor, greater coolness is 
ensured. The tower is forty feet in height, and 
fitted with a belfry and clock. The whole lias 
been built at a cost of £1,000. A Parsonage 
House, has likewise been built at a cost of 250 
guineas. 

In addition to being the seat of a Bishopric, 
Melbourne has ajnunicipal corporation, consisting 

of a mayor, four aldermen, and twelve councillors ; 

» 

these gentlemen have the same predilection for 
good dinners, as their prototypes at home. 
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Their income for 1852, was estimated to be 
£90,000, but, owing to a lack of energy, and dis- 
sensions amongst the corporate body, the community 
derive little benefit from their administration, and 
consequently clamours loudly for civic reform. 

Although Melbourne is the richest city in the 
world for its size, its inhabitants do not enjoy 
much physical comfort. Public works have 
Hot kept pace with its commercial progress. The 
all-absorbing pursuit of gold has hitherto engrossed 
die public mind, and the legislature has been too 
much occupied, devising measures to meet the 
exigencies of the time, to pay attention to internal 
improvements. However, since the social disor- 
ganization arising from the gold mania has subsided, 
works of public utility have come under considera- 
tion, and the government has most liberally 
responded to the various proposals for promoting 
public convenience that have been subjected to its 
approval. In the estimate of the year 1853, the 
ways and means are set down at £1,700,000, the 
sum of £720,000 being voted for public works. 
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The badness of internal communication is acknow- 
ledged to be a great evil ; but three railroads have 
received treasury support; one to connect Mel- 
bourne with the Port, another to Geelong, and the ' 
other to unite Melbourne with the gold-fields of 
the interior. A road measure has also been passed, 
which puts the road-repairs under the management 
of a board of commissioners, to whom the sum of 
£300,000 has been granted for the repair of roads, 
and the construction of additional ones. 

The legislative council has adopted an address 
to the governor, praying him to devote £200,000 
from the territorial revenue for the providing proper 
drainage for the city; and £20,000 from the 
general revenue, for the formation of an aqueduct; 
as the inhabitants are at present dependent on 
water-carriers for the supplies they require. 

Private individuals have also bestirred them- 
selves; the leading merchants being at length 
awakened to the necessity of providing better 
machinery for carrying on large commercial 
transactions. With this view, a " Lloyd's Asso- 
ciation" has been organized and incorporated 
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under rules similar to the parent establishment 
at home; and a liberal subscription has been 
entered into for the erection of a mercantile 
exchange, with offices for the chamber of com- 
merce, &c., the sum of £30,000 has been 
raised, and a suitable site has been chosen, whereon 

# 

to commence the structure forthwith. The very 
inadequate amount of quay and wharfage accom- 
modation, has also been taken into considera- 
tion ; and two projects are now on the carpet, 
for the construction of docks and the formation of 
a ship canal through a narrow neck of land, which 
would enable vessels to sail up to the city quays. 
Several plans of canal communication have been 
presented, but the one most likely to be adopted, 
enters the bay near Liardet's Beach, and crosses 
the Yarra, near Batmans' Hill, where the docks are 
to be situated. The canal will be about two miles 
in length, and the docks capable of holding a large 
fleet of merchant vessels. The total expense is 
estimated at about a million and a half; the 
annual cost of lighterage is at present nigh that 
amount. 
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A railroad to connect Melbourne with the Port 
was commenced last August, (1853) and will be 
carried out with all possible despatch. The Mel- 
bourne terminus is near the foot of Swanston-street, 
and a bridge will be thrown across the Yarra in a 
slanting direction, between the southern ends of 
Swanston and Elizabeth streets. The front of the 
Melbourne station is to be in the Italian order of 
architecture ; there will be a large public turret- 
clock over its parapet, and when completed it will 
be a very handsome building. The Hobson's Bay 
station is situated about a quarter of a mile 
westward of the present pier at Sandridge. It 
has a southern water frontage towards the bay of 
330 yards, by a depth of 400 yards from south 
to north. The size of the passenger station will be 
70 feet by 35 feet ; and a branch from it will 
run into the main line, which will continue on 
to the end of the pier. The station will be built 
of wood, in the Gothic style, and the designs and 
plans for it, show that it will be a very handsome 
building. 

Educational and provident wants, have not been 
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forgotten by the public, and the sums of £20,000 
respectively, have been devoted to the founding 
of an University, and Masonic Hall. 

Two societies are also in active operation, for the 
purpose of affording temporary shelter to new 
comers, and relief in casual cases of destitution. 
The private voluntary subscriptions for one of 
these associations, the Immigrants' Aid Society, 
amounted lately to the sum of £7,931. This 
society has established a sick ward and dispensary, 
where medicine, and advice, are gratuitously 
bestowed on persons needing them ; and it has an 
agent to seek out cases of destitution, in order to 
their being relieved. The Houseless Immigrants' 
Home affords temporary shelter to a great number 
of persons at a very low rate. The total amount 
of funds collected last year, by private subscrip- 
tion and Government grants amounted to about 
£13,000. 

Another step in the right direction, is the erection 

of baths and wash-houses. According to the 

prospectus of the company, the capital is fixed 

at £60,000 ; the arrangements are most complete. 

E 3 
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The swimming bath is to be 200 feet square; 
through which water will be constantly flowing. 
Around it is to be a platform, and off that, there 
will be various private dressing-rooms, private 
warm, cold, and tepid bathing-rooms, &c. The 
entrance will be in the centre of the building, 
where there will be a spacious hall, on one side of 
which is to be a reading-room and on the other a 
billiard-room. Plunging-bath rooms, attendants' 
rooms, ironing and drying-rooms, are to occupy the 
residue of the building, which will present a very 
handsome frontage. 

We might mention several other schemes for the 
improvement of the city, which are on the tapis, 
but enough has been shown to prove that the 
inhabitants are taking steps to ameliorate their social 
condition, and that the thirst for gold has not dried 
up the fountains of human sympathy. 

The price of town land is almost beyond credit. 
There is no limit to the extravagant opinion that 
buyers and sellers entertain of its value. Innu- 
merable instances might be quoted ; in one case, a 
house purchased for £250, lately fetched £12,000 ; 
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another offered to government for the use of the 
military officers for £3,000, a month afterwards 
was valued at £5,000 ; they still hesitated, and the 
price gradually rose to £6,600, which sum govern- 
ment declined giving, having about that period 
received iron barracks. As another instance — the 
government have long desired Degraves* fine 
blue stone store, and have made many liberal over- 
tures, but without tempting the proprietor to sell. 
They at last asked him to name a price — a final 
figure — in order that they might settle the affair 
one way or another. He meditated awhile, and 
then, as his ultimatum, named £85,000 ! ! 

At a sale of town-land, a corner allotment, with 
a frontage of about thirty feet to Swanston Street, 
and a depth of about sixty feet to Great Bourke 
Street, (a tolerably central situation, but by no 
means one of the best in the city) was sold at the 
rate of £210 per foot frontage, and the purchaser 
was offered £800 for his bargain the following 
day. In another and more central spot, a leading 
auctioneer contracted to pay £2,000 per annum 
for an auction-mart to be built for him, with a 
frontage of 33 feet. 
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House proprietors have made immense sums ; 
cottages, not costing more than £100, frequently 
yielding a rent of £50 per annum. These exorbi- 
tant charges are of course owing to the insufficiency 
of accommodation. At one time, the demand for 
lodging was so excessive, that a Melbourne paper 
gravely remarks " the emigrants on first landing 
on the wharf, are glad, as far as the limited 
' accommodation' will admit, to sleep in the iron 
boilers that are lying about there in all directions. 
For this apology for a place of shelter, the iron 
owners exact 2d. a-night for a ' ground floor/ and 
4rf. for an * upper story.' " 

As might be imagined, the influx of people, and 
abundance of money are highly favourable to those 
who most minister to their appetites. The publicans 
of Melbourne, who number upwards of 200, have 
thriven amazingly ; the following instance explains 
the extent of their business. The lease of a public 
house in Queen Street having expired, the new 
tenant paid the landlord a bonus of £6,000 for 
letting him the premises, at the annual rate of 
£1,000. The landlord was the right worshipful 
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Mayor of Melbourne ; the incoming tenant, Mr. 
Young, the comedian. 

Every inch of ground in the city having become 
suddenly so valuable, the rights of property are 
tenaciously enforced, and, where titles are not clear 
much litigation ensues. A cute Yankee, availing 
himself of a dispute as to tenantcy, lately ran 
up a rough-boarded store on a vacant spot, in the 
heart of the town, where his neighbours on each 
side of him paid a rent of £30 a week. This case 
of annexation must be extremely vexatious to the 
claimants of the property in question, but possession 
is a cogent legal plea, and, as they are deeply 
entangled in the meshes of the law, Jonathan will 
probably be located for a long period on the dis- 
puted territory. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Merchants' Profits — Cats at a Premium — A Paradise 
for Servants — Applicants for Service — Servant- Gallism 
Rampant — A Horphing Girl — Off to the Diggings — A 
Re-action — All is not Gold that Glitters — Bailing up— 
An Awkward Predicament — The Badge of Poverty — A 
Jonathan Wild — Rapid Rise and Sudden Fall — Who 
shall Guard the Guardians — Bridal Array — Men and 
Manners — Botanical Gardens — The Spell Broken. 



In gold countries, the ordinary rules for calculating 
the relations between supply and demand, do not 
hold good. The importer asks high prices, because 
the retail vendor can afford to pay them; the latter 
knowing that his customers must have the goods 
cost what they may. Till recently, goods in Australia 
have been at the minimum of stock and maximum 
of price ; commercial reports quoting rates at 100 
and even 200 per cent., and stranger still, these 
gigantic profits are coupled with quickness of 
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return; the transactions resulting not from specula- 
tion, but from a sober estimate of the actual wants 
of the market. A short time back, the warehouses 
of Melbourne and Geelong were so infested with 
rats and mice, that the feline species rose to a high 
premium, cats being quoted at 30s. a-piece. 

The efforts made by the tradespeople to Califor- 
niate their city, are rather amusing. Strangers are 
considered by them as pigeons sent expressly to be 
plucked. An air of independence is likewise 
assumed by them, which circumstances can scarcely 
justify : for frequently, when entering shops for 
articles of an inexpensive description, the inquirer 
is curtly told that " it is not at hand," or " we 
do not break stock." The prices current are no 
guide to the retail charge for provisions, or mer- 
chandise. The old saw, ci the value of a thing is 
just what it will bring," is acted upon to the fullest 
extent ; but perhaps adding 80 per cent, to the 
wholesale scale, we have an approximation to the 
cost of articles purchased in small quantities. 
Publicans and lodging-house keepers are decidedly 
tjiriving members of the community ; of the former 
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there are upwards of 300, the latter are incalcula- 
ble. At these establishments, there is a sliding 
scale of charges, 30s. per week being the minimum 
— the maximum we cannot determine. At hotels, 
there are usually two stated dinner hours ; they 
cook but twice a-day, for the servants u expect to 
go out in the evening." It might also be stated 
that five beds are the usual complement to a room, 
and that servants have a truly republican repug- 
nance to boot-cleaning. 

That Melbourne is a purgatory for mistresses, 
and a paradise for maids, is beyond doubt. Where 
7s. per dozen is paid for washing, and other manual 
offices are equally well remunerated, there must be 
extreme difficulty in retaining domestics. That 
sprite, hymen, also dismembers households ; a 
bunch of blue ribbons and heavy " swag" of gold- 
dust tantalizingly exhibited at a scullery-window 
takes captive the hearts of many silly maids. 

There is great difficulty in obtaining com- 
petent servants in any of the Australian colonies, 
and candidates for situations have seldom the 
qualifications for the posts they wish to fill. Stable 
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keepers of to-day handle the ribbons to-morrow, 
and cooks and needle-women change places as it 
suits their convenience. The worst feature in the 
case is their repugnance to certificates of character, 
many conceive reference to their former employers 
a personal aspersion, and the facility with which 
they can obtain places without question elsewhere, 
causes them to assume an independent tone. This 
laxity of conduct is to be deprecated ; your butler 
discharged on the Monday for inebriety, has the key 
of the cellar in another family on the Wednesday, 
whilst perhaps the valet, dismissed on suspicion of 
abstracting articles from the jewel-box, has a few 
days afterwards the charge of your boudoir. 

Colonel Mundy gives the following amusing 
account of the different characters that applied to 
him for the situation of butler, in answer to an 
advertisement: — "The first was a miserable old 
ruin of a man, who indignantly repelled my well- 
intended hint that I did not think him strong 
enough for the situation. The next was a gigantic 
negro, he had been " teward," he said, on board 
three or four merchant vessels, and was tired of 
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the sea. A tall, thin, grey-haired man, of polished 
exterior, next tendered his services : he had been a 
solicitor in England, had met with reverses, and 
was at present tutor at a school. Then came a 
handsome dark-eyed ' gailliard/ with long black 
curls hanging over the collar of his jacket, who 
threw rapid glances over the furniture and trinkets 
of the room, not forgetting the maids as he passed 
the kitchen door ; he gave his name as Juan de 
Silva, and resented any mention of references. At 
length we were suited, there was a respectable 
young man who had just landed ; ' Jeames/ being 
steady and attentive we were charmed with him, 
when lo, in less than a month he gave warning ; 
he had made use of my house as an hotel till he 
could settle himself." 

The difficulty in obtaining really good domestic 
servants is almost as great as that of retaining 
them ; for it is not at all an unusual thing for 
the lady to prepare her own dinner because the 
cook gets sulky, and the gentleman has to cut fire- 
wood because the man servant had gone out to 
fight and drink, Ct because the fit was on him/' 
Servant-gallism, as Punch would call it, is rampant 
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at Melbourne. " The ladies," as a Geelong magis- 
trate said from his bench the other day, " have it 
all their own way." 

The following scene occurred in a Melbourne 
police court. " A gentleman named Ghatto was 
summoned by an Irish orphan, named Ann 
Gleen. She stated that the gentleman owed her 
£2 10s. 6d. Her story was as follows : — 6 Shure 
and he stopped 9s. from me bekase I went to the 
grocer's for some tay and coffee, and mixed them 
together just by mistake ; and he said he'd charge 
me a pound because a big baste of a dog was lost 
out of the yard, and misses trated me in an horrible 
manner, and me a horphing girl, from county 
Clare, and just cummed into the counthrey, and 
it my first place, and me a stranger entirely quite.' 
Mr. Chatto. — * Did not you go away all day Sunday 
before last?' Miss Gleen. — * Shure an I did, but 
it was too wet to come home/ Police Magistrate.— 
i O ! it was too wet to come home, but not too wet 
to go out/ " 

At the commencement of the gold mania, neither 
concessions nor entreaties, could retain the services 
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of workmen. For a time, schools were closed, 
the shipping deserted, and the machinery of society 
was inactive. " Within the last three weeks 
(wrote the governor at this period) the towns of 
Melbourne and Geelong have been emptied of 
their contents ; not only have shopmen and me- 
chanics departed, but even tradesmen and those of 
a superior class have gone to the workings, whilst 
in some suburbs where hardly a man is left, Women 
have been known to forget neighbours' jars, and to 
group together to keep house." Never were the 
hands of a governor so paralyzed ; in the midst 
of plenty his excellency appeared (like Midas of 
old) to run some risk of perishing from neglect, 
both politically and physically ; for not only did 
the government officials leave their posts, but even 
the menials of his household deserted him. 

The interests of stock-masters were in much 
jeopardy ; it is related that one of them went to 
the (t diggings" for the purpose of persuading his 
vagrant staff to return and shear the flock ; and, 
after making what he thought an effective appeal, 
awaited their reply. « Well, Governor/' said they, 
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" we'll return, and do the job, provided " 

"Yes," interrupted the master, joyfully; "provided 
we have the wool." On leaving them, they offered 
him fifteen shillings a-day if he would stay and be 
their cook. However, the generality of employers 
consoled themselves with the reflection, that though, 
they could not stem the tide, the current would 
spend itself, and that ere long those who were 
disappointed in their expectations, or physically 
unfitted for the hardships attendant upon gold- 
digging, would gladly return to the steady gains 
and comforts of a fixed sphere of life. Such was 
the case. Many did return ; those who went to the 
diggings from curiosity were satisfied ; some, who 
overrated them, were disgusted ; and others, 
incapable of withstanding arduous toil and personal 
privation, wisely resumed the occupations they 
were accustomed to and adapted for. As might be 
imagined, many a curtain lecture was bestowed on 
such people, on their arrival at home, and the cant 
phrase "have you sold your cradle? n was for a 
time the satiric salutation of their street acquaint- 
ances. 
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The reckless profusion of gold by those lately 
returned from the diggings, and the omnipresent 
signs of wealth, are an endless source of wonder to 
new arrivals. Gold-brokers seem to vie with each 
other in auriferous exhibitions ; their shop-windows 
usually displaying pyramids of nuggets, flanked by 
rolls of notes. It is not until one pays a visit to these 
establishments that an adequate notion can be formed 
of the business therein transacted. Weather- 
beaten men and profligate women there congregate 
to 'dispose of their gains. The bullion-merchant 
heeds not the source, however questionable, whence 
they come ; all is grist that comes to his mill. 
The gains of this class must be considerable, for 
they frequently purchase of the ignorant much 
below par. Fraudulent dealing is also attributed 
to them, but it appears that these worthies have at 
times been themselves taken in, for brass nuggets, 
cleverly electro-typed with gold, have been palmed 
upon them for sterling metal. 

The proverb, " lightly come lightly go" is daily 
exemplified in Melbourne. Should we watch those 
who depart from the money-changers, we might 
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observe them making towards a tavern of low 
repute; here they rejoin companions equally 
dissolute, and, after priming themselves with spirits, 
they perhaps hire a cab, and at the rate of half a 
guinea an hour are driven through ' c the streets." 

Notwithstanding the notorious acquisitive tenden- 
cies of their associates, the lower orders generally 
carry their money about their persons, and their 
boon companions not unfrequently rob them dn the 
haunts where they hold their orgies, or else they 
get " bailed-up" in a secluded spot at night. 

This system of bailing-up can scarcely be ere- 
dited. The attacked is generally some successful 
digger who has been watched during the day. The 
time is usually midnight, and the scene of operation 
a quiet nook, which the unfortunate man has to 
pass on his way home. The gang generally con- 
sists of three men, two of whom seize the arms of 
the victim, pulling them behind him, while the 
third pins or u bails" him against a wall. A gang 
pounced upon the chief constable of Melbourne, a 
person of gigantic stature, who prides himself as 
being the strongest man in the colony. They 
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overcame him after great resistance, but there was 
little to be had in the shape of cash. Shortly 
afterwards, a poor fellow was pounced upon late at 
night, and one of the judges, Mr. Justice B * *, 
returning on foot from court, hearing cries, rushed 
to the spot ; but his honour completely stuck in 
the mud. Several barristers rushed to the assist- 
ance of the legal dignitary, when up came some of 
the police, and, in the confusion of the moment, 
seized one of the limbs of the law, who was in the 
act of rescuing Jiis chief. After lights had been 
brought, the captive was set free, who threatened 
his captors with the joint thunders of the press, 
and the bar. The judge then gave a person in 
charge who coolly stood by, who really was one of 
the marauders ; but the constables, with an 
obstinacy often peculiar to men of their calling, 
refused to take him ; and, turning round to the 
judge, whose outward man gave no indications 
of his high position, one of them said, u Who 
are you, that you dare give a man in charge V 9 
"That is Mr. Justice B * *," said one of the 
barristers ; and, after much difficulty, the policeman 
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was persuaded that it was the judge, so they 
granted his honour a rule nisi, not returnable. 
The fact is, so completely are the relations of 
society reversed in Victoria, that-the garb of a gen ~ 
tleman, (or <€ swell" in the colonial vernacular) is 
a protection, being the badge of poverty ; he is not 
worth robbing ; he either has no money, or, being 
sober and discreet, leaves what he may have at 
home. But the drunken digger, just down from 
the mines, with his gold-dust in his belt, reeling 
from pot-house to pot-house, is a rich and easy prey. 
He is marked out, followed, and robbed in a 
systematic manner. Many a better " pocket" of 
gold is picked out of a kennel in the city, than 
could be got by delving at Ballarat. 

A Melbourne paper which gives a resumh of 
recent outrages, after enumerating the piratical 
attack upon the Nelson, and the taking possession 
for a whole afternoon of the Brighton Road, by a 
party of brigands, concludes with the following 
items in the bill of assaults : — " We had a man 
tied to a tree in the wild bush, making i strange 
noises ' for days and nights together ; a man hung 
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to death by the wrists, with a wooden gag in his 
mouth, and a pipe stuck in it, too, in derision ; a 
man taken out of his own tent by murderers, in 
broad daylight, from the company of his friend, 
shot, and recovering so far as to stumble blindly 
through the bush. We have the case of the man 
' stuck up' on the very night of his arrival, and 
slashed with a knife across the face, because he 
had not plunder enough to satisfy the miscreants 
that attacked him; the poor child stifled with 
chloroform, and thrown insensible to die upon a 
dung-heap ; the robbery of the box of bank-notes, 
and the attempted circulation of its contents." 

There is such a diabolical variety of crime con- 
tained in the above, that one perusing it would 
think the scenes depicted to be taken from the 
pages of Fox's Book of Martyrs, instead of being 
daily occurrences, in the year of grace, 1853. 

Some years ago, it was considered in New South 
Wales an almost impossible luxury to sit down at 
a public table, without the presence of a man who 
had been convicted of some offence ; but the prison 
calendar of the sister province, shows this year a 
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much greater amount of crime, than New South 
Wales has for years exhibited. The following 
history of a prisoner lately captured, may be taken 
as a sample of some of the incurable Jonathan 
Wilds that infest Victoria : — 

"William Hatfield, prisoner of the crown, 
arrived in the year 1843. Free on arrival. 
Convicted of felony at the circuit court, held at 
Geelong on the 22nd February, 1851, and sen- 
tenced to twelve months' hard labour in the gaol 
at Melbourne. Convicted at the supreme court 
at Melbourne, 28th May, 1852, of stealing from a 
dwelling-house, and sentenced to ten years' labour 
on the roads of the colony. Whilst in prison, he 
was punished for stealing a handkerchief from a fel- 
low prisoner. When discharged, he received from the 
gaoler £50, which he had left in his hands when first 
incarcerated. It appears that he stayed but a short 
time in Melbourne; and, after supplying himself with 
numbers of rings, and other trinkets, he proceeded 
to the gold-fields. In selling these rings at night 
to the gold-diggers, in their tents, he observed 

where they deposited their money and gold, thereby 
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knowing in what direction to make his incision into 
the tent, to abstract the same. For an offence 
of this nature, he was soon apprehended, com- 
mitted, and convicted. On his person at Mount 
Alexander was found, about £700 worth of gold, 
besides notes, altogether to the amount of near 
£900. He effected his escape from Gisborne, on 
the road down to town, by breaking through the 
watch-house, and made his way into Melbourne. 
On the second night afterwards, he was again 
apprehended, and from him was taken a large 
nugget of gold, weighing lib. 3oz. 12dwts., and 
about £175 in cash. He subsequently requested 
to see the police superintendent privately, when he 
informed him that he had a c plant/ which he 
would make over to him, as it might be * sprung" 
whilst he was in gaol, and he would sooner that he 
had it than any one else. The superintendent 
then proceeded with him to a heap of broken 
stones, prepared for the roads, that was lying in 
front of the government offices, which he pro- 
ceeded to turn over, and abstracted therefrom 
three bags of gold, in weight nineteen pounds. 
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Thus was taken from this man, somewhat about 
£2,000 worth of property, collected in two or three 
months. Rogues of a different stamp, now and 
then surprise the world with their effrontery. But 
recently a young man found his way to Forest 
Greek, in a state of apparent destitution. He 
sought a situation, would take anything ; and as it 
afterwards proved, was not nice on this point. The 
first day of his appearance saw him installed as 
cook, in the household attached to one of the 
publishing offices of the Melbourne Press. He 
gradually crept on to a clerkship; after five 
months good servitude, he became manager, and 
astonished the diggers not a little, by his cham- 
pagne, re-unions, suppers, &c. He had travelled 
over the continent'of Europe, had basked in the Ger- 
man spas, claimed acquaintance with the ilite of the 
nobility of England, France, and the whole of the 
Fader land; he rode a splendid blood mare; in 
fact, there was no end to his greatness; but alas, like 
Cardinal Wolsey, it was short lived, for when his 
master appeared — the ex-cook, ex-clerk, ex-agent, 
&c, was non est, and so were lots of bank-notes 
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and escort receipts, the moneys of the journalist, 
and those of other parties, too, to the tune of some 
thousands of pounds." 

A body of metropolitan police were despatched 
to Melbourne last year, several of whom were 
picked detectives, and additional security to life and 
property, may be reasonably expected from their 
presence. Many circumstances tend to the dis- 
organization of constables ; they witness places of 
public amusement crowded with successful diggers, 
among whom may perhaps be a discharged member 
of the " force," who has amassed more at the mines 
in a month, than their wages amount to in a year. 
To use Juvenal's satirical question "who shall 
guard the guardians?" for their integrity is severely 
tested, large sums being frequently offered them 
by prisoners, on condition of liberation. Many 
have proffered £100 for leg bail. Duffy, a noto- 
rious malefactor lately captured, offered no less 
than £1,000 for his release ; it also appears that 
large sums come under their charge, in the fulfil- 
ment of their duty; for according to police returns, 
no less than £2,000 was found on the persons of 
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thieves and drunkards in the space of three months, 
nuggets and jewellery not being included in this 
calculation. 

There is a good deal of outward show in Mel- 
bourne, and evident symptoms of rapidly-acquired 
wealth, " We be the haristocracy, and the haris- 
tocracy be we," is a common expression among those 
who have been suddenly elevated by adventitious 
circumstances. Such people are prone to parade 
their means, but after a short career of extravagance 
they usually sink into insignificance. The Scotch 
have a saying that Ct butter will come through the 
brose," and women who have been suddenly raised 
from servitude to wealth, attempt the genteel most 
ludicrously; in avoiding Scylla, they split upon 
Charybdis. 

Marriages, which are of frequent occurrence, 
are attended with the most gorgeous paraphernalia. 
Reader, imagine thy cook arrayed, as a bride, in a 
forty-guinea satin dress, an emu plume upon her 
head, and each digit encircled with a gold ring 
half-an-ounce in weight ; but what dress appendage 
think you, is most covetted by diggers' wives as an 
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emblem of gentility ? — it is an eye glass. This article 
is deemed the ne plus ultra of refinement ; indeed 
so great was the rage at one time for " spy glasses/' 
(as they termed them) that the market was drained 
of that commodity. 

Diggers dress equally grotesque, unmindful of 
the sage precept of Polonius. 

" Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oil proclaims the man," 

they, like comets, dazzle the eyes of beholders ; 
the prevailing style, being the London check 
patterns, monstrous neck ties, and rosettes, equal to 
a cabbage, in circumference. 

Turning from such caricatures upon gentility, 
we revert to other groups no less amusing ; in one 
lot you perceive the lately-arrived " new chum/' 
with his carefully-cultivated moustache, raised on 
the voyage, his leathern overalls, his fancy stick, 
and his " swag" done up Mackintosh. In another, 
you behold the "old hand," the wary old file 
returned from roughing it on the Turon ; a blue 
woollen shirt, kangaroo-skin nethers, a cabbage-tree 
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hat, blanket and hook-pot, comprise his toggery. 
It is, however, at the theatre that the fortunate 
digger is seen to advantage. When T. P. Cooke 
used to do the sailor to the unbounded admiration 
of the British tar, Jack used on such occasions to 
squander crown pieces upon the gyratic actor, but 
it was reserved for Melbourne diggers, to cap the 
climax of absurdity in this respect, for, not content 
with paying ten shillings for a seat, they pour upon 
their favourites golden showers. 

In such places, the manners of their free and 
independent Transatlantic brethren are adopted. 
Smoking and drinking are permitted in the boxes, 
and the long boots of the occupier, are coolly 
exhibited outside the box, dangling over the heads 
of the pit audience. It is not surprising that people 
should commit vulgarities, in the enjoyment of 
luxuries, which their antecedents never taught them 
to appreciate ; but, unless managers of entertain- 
ments preserve decorum, the respectable portion of 
the citizens will absent themselves from places 
wherever such scenes are enacted. 

Among other amusing sights, not the least inte- 
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resting, is the horse market. Hundreds are weekly 
disposed of at the mart, perhaps fifty in three 
hours. Where they come from, and what their 
ages, qualifications, &c. it is impossible to ascertain. 
They are put up, horse, saddle, and bridle, at what 
they will fetch ; windgalled, spavined, lame, half- 
blind quadrupeds, all sell ; they know their way to 
the " diggings ;" they are no strangers to the 
auctioneers, having been sold once a fortnight for 
months past. A good horse, well up in bone, and 
good in harness, will realize £60 ; tolerable riding 
horses about £80 ; but the general price of auction 
horses, intended for conveying gents to the diggings, 
is about £15. Auctioneers have always pedigrees 
at hand, which invariably terminate with the 
stereotyed phrase, u got by an imported horse, from 
a thorough-bred mare." The buyer must, however, 
look keenly after the appurtenances, for heigh 
presto, the saddle and bridle are often changed, if 
not altogether missing. 

The botanical gardens are the favourite resort 
of the Melbourne fashionables. The enclosure 
contains an area of 30 acres ; the situation is well 
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chosen, bordering on the river Yarra, and consider- 
able artistic skill is displayed in flleir arrangement. 
At the entrance is a porter's lodge ; inside the gate 
the road branches into two— that to the left passing 
along the side of the Yarra, the other by that of 
a large lagoon. By the sides of this walk, for a 
considerable distance, is growing in great luxuri- 
ance what is called the wattle, acacia dealbata. 
Passing some nursery-beds filled with miscellaneous 
plants, we arrive at a rustic bridge, at a point 
where the lagoon forms itself into a kind of neck. 
At this part of the lagoon, which is pretty clear of 
weeds or rushes, a few swans may be seen cruizing 
about on the water, several of which are black 
ones indigenous to the country ; the others, which 
are white, have been imported from England. 

A little distance further on, and we arrive at the 
kept-ground, or that which is planted with trees 
and shrubs, all the rest being in its natural state, 
covered with wattle and gum-trees. The trees and 
shrubs are planted promiscuously, native and exotic, 
and interspersed with a good sprinkling of herba- 
ceous plants, and florists' flowers for show. The 
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garden contains a good collection of what in 
England are terrritd New Holland plants ; such as 
the different species of gums, acacias, several of 
which have not yet been introduced into Europe, 
having recently been found in the interior of the 
country, polygalas, corraes, cassias, billardieras, 
callistachys, eurybias, araucarias, &c., and some 
very large plants of agave Americana. 

Plants, which in England require to be ten- 
derly reared in green-houses, thrive here without 
glass protection, and with the exception of a pro- 
pagating-house, scarcely any glass-coverings appear 
to be necessary. These gardens are the prome- 
nade where assignations are made, and where 
matrimonial matches are contracted ; here it is that 
swells display their elaborate vests, and bask in 
the smiles of their admirers; and here too it is, that 
lately married men trot out their blushing brides. 
If the collection of flowers be as they are said to 
be, gaudy, there is some excuse to be found for the 
curator, inasmuch as he is naturally driven to com- 
pete with the human flowers who perambulate his 
walks. Such a blaze of silk and satin — such showy 
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bonnets and ribbons are here concentrated, that one 
wonders at the available resources of the Mel- 
bourne milliners and dressmakers. The freshness 
and roseate complexion of the "emigrant girls" who 
frequent these gardens, contrasts strongly with the 
sallow, and acclimated style, of the " Currency 
Lasses" of Sydney ; but whatever admiration their 
personal appearance may create, the spell is broken 
if they should perchance open their lips. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Society — Trading Classes — Suburban Resorts — A 
Feminine Weakness — Canvass Town — Misplaced Energies 
— Amusements — Melbourne Post Office — Gleanings from 
the Press — Morality • and Mammon — Influence of the 
Press — Uncertainty of the Markets — Future Prospects. 

People of every grade have arrived in the colony, 
but society, in the common acceptation of the term, 
there is none ; for the heterogeneous mass thrown 
together in Melbourne, have no interest in common. 
Intercourse is restricted to buying and selling 
wherever men are gathered together, there is sure 
to be a bargain on the tapis ; for salutations you 
have bids ; and the answer to inquiries are taken 
from the price list. The " Times," generally very 
sagacious in matters of trade, has a very mean 
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estimate of commercial transactions, deeming " the 
roguery of a London sale-room the standard 
morality of Melbourne." It says, " if you want 
to buy a thing, you have to pay extravagantly, and, 
if you desire to dispose of an article, you will find 
the market in the hands of jobbers who sweep off 
your goods below cost price. Woe to the possessor 
of a 'drug' in such a state of society, he is 
like the wounded walrus, devoured by the rest of 
the school." 

When men centre their thoughts upon one 
object, and that acquisition, their minds are too much 
engrossed to indulge in genial leisure. Such people 
prefer the companionship of a ledger to domestic 
communion ; and this yellow haze of cupidity 
obscures all the rich and varied tints of social life. 

Tom Moore was accustomed to say, " that 
Ireland was a beautiful place to live out of ;" the 
same tl-ing may be said of Melbourne, where the 
constant turmoil of business, and scenes of de- 
bauchery that occur at noon-day in the public 
streets, preclude the idea of quietude ; while the 
influx of coarse-minded benedicts, regardless of 
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morality, and scarcely amenable to authority, 
renders the town unpleasant for families; there- 
fore, those whose means will permit a temporary 
absence from business, usually reside a short dis- 
tance from the capital. The most popular places 
for that which Horace aptly terms " desipere in 
loco" are St Kilda and Liardet's Beach ; both of 
which are situate on the margin of the bay, oppo- 
site William's Town. St. Kilda is three miles from 
Melbourne, on the south side of the Yarra. This 
village is of rapid growth, and the people are so 
eager for house accommodation, that the shingles 
are scarcely on the roofs before they are tenanted. 
Liardet's Beach is about two miles from St. Kilda. 
The fine hotel erected here by an enterprising 
colonist, is an antipodal "Eagle/' and the East- 
ender, unconsciously transported hither on a Sunday 
evening, might imagine himself at that delectable 
Elysium. Tents are pitched upon the ground 
surrounding this house of entertainment. Here 
the new chum is first initiated into the art of taking 
" nobblers." A sea voyage greatly deteriorates 
Barclay and Perkins, but if the emigrant wishes to 
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avoid excruciating torments, let him abstain from 
the pungent colonial beer. Ladies ought especially 
to refrain from it, for it spoils the shape and com- 
plexion. A tale is current of a damsel whose 
whole desires were centred in " a pot of ale ;" on 
being remonstrated with by her friends, she coolly 
remarked, " that by losing her beauty she would 
only lose a husband, whereas pale beer was her 
passion !" 

Near the Emerald Hill, adjacent to Melbourne, 
is a vast encampment, consisting of the tents of 
new arrivals, and those in transitu to the different 
6S diggings." A complete canvass town has arisen 
here ; the tents are arranged in regular streets and 
squares, and the May-fair lounger may find among 
them names that will recall his old haunts to mind. 
At the corner of Regent Street, a round tent, 
surmounted by a red flag, shows where to turn off 
into Piccadilly. Nor are Oxford Street, Holborn, 
nor the Strand without their canvass representatives. 
Some of the tents are poor looking, but others, 
ornamented with green and gold arabesque ridges, 
and set off by jaunty flags, indicate that the pro* 
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prietors have started gold-digging as though it 
were a pastime resembling a cricket match. 

Colonial papers convey, melancholy accounts of 
Canvass Town, all of which more or less prove the 
inaptitude of a great number of colonists for the 
career on which they have entered. Possessing a 
population of eight thousand souls, this place exhibits 
all the dirt, all the squalor, and all the grotesque 
misery of the oldest and most poorly-inhabited 
quarters of ancient cities, together with repulsive 
features entirely its own. Every tent has some- 
thing to sell, and that something often ludicrously 
and miserably incongruous with the present 
position of its owner. At one place, you meet 
with a piano-forte, the last relic of some happy 
home deserted for the wild dreams of fairy gold; 
at another, a few Greek or Latin books, the 
last treasures of a scholar, which nothing but 
the direst necessity could induce him to part 
with ; these memorials of another and more refined 
state of existence being blended with other objects 
which tell equally forcible of the present. Ricketty 
bedsteads, discoloured bedding, here a rusty frying- 
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pan, there a battered chest of drawers, ragged 
curtains, mildewed finery, spread their attractions 
to the passer-by. In these tents reside people 
of all classes, who have not had the heart to 
confront the rough exigencies of the life which 
they have chosen, or who have returned from the 
struggle unsuccessful, broken in health, and in 
spirit. While domestic servants are in the enjoy- 
ment of a comfortable income, while the cab-man will 
not stir under 5s. a mile; while every one who can 
and will work may make almost any terms he pleases 
with his employer, here is this wretched mass of mis- 
placed talents, pining away in idleness, and in 
want ; dividing their aspirations between the gold- 
fields, in pursuit of which they came, and the home 
which they have left, till they squander in hopeless 
inaction their energies and resources. 

In a city like Melbourne, where men's minds 
are continually on the strain how to get money, 
literature and the lighter arts, rarely meet with the 
attention they deserve. Little has as yet been 
done to promote the elegancies of life. The artists 
of Melbourne lately determined to [get up a Fine 
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Arts Exhibition, and although in a pecuniary sense, 
the enterprise did not prove a profitable one, a very 
tolerable collection of pictures was got together. 
This exhibition — a few concerts, two or three 
public balls, the theatre, at which some American 
tragedians have been starring it — the ordinary 
equestrian exhibitions which have long been held 
there — the t€ natural magic " performances of a 
Mr. Lennox — some lectures at the Mechanics' 
Institution — a promenade concert, and two or three 
assembly rooms of more or less respectability, make 
up the list of public amusements during 1853. 

Colonists are rarely studiously disposed, books of 
the lightest description being almost the only ones 
read. " Uncle Tom's Cabin," and " Bleak House," 
have had a very large sale ; but few other works 
have been to any extent perused. Russell's latest 
songs have also had a considerable run, and u Pop 
goes the Weasel" was rapturously received, and 
we may here add, that those who wish to trip on 
" the light fantastic toe," in Melbourne, pay a gui- 
nea a lesson for that qualification. 

Letter-writing jseems to be the chief occupation 
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of emigrants during leisure hours. The increase 
of business in the postal department, is truly 
marvellous, for it appears from published returns, 
that in 1852, no less than 898,000 letters and 
640,000 newspapers passed through the Melbourne 
office ; just three times the quantity of the previous 
year. The population must be an extremely un- 
settled one, for the official list of unclaimed letters 
lying at the office, occupied 190 columns of names. 
A new building has been lately opened for the gene- 
ral delivery of letters, where there is provided 942 
private boxes with glass fronts, numbered; each 
subscriber is made acquainted with the number of 
his box, and at a passing glance, the contents of 
the respective boxes can be ascertained. For the 
purpose of effecting the delivery to the public in 
general, there are six oval-shaped boxes erected, 
each containing 324 sub-divisions or a total of 
1,944 sub-divisions of the alphabet for one month. 
Colonial newspaper proprietors must be doing 
well ; one paper, the Melbourne Argus, consumes 
£30,000 worth of paper a year, it is published at 
3c?., and sells at the diggings for 1$. if it can be had. 
This periodical lately announced, that finding it 
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impossible to circulate as many as where required, 
declined adding any further names to the sub- 
scription list, and that its standing advertise- 
ments could only be inserted twice a-week. Some 
of the Melbourne periodicals are conducted with 
considerable talent, and contain much varied infor- 
mation; we extract from their columns a few 
paragraphs upon miscellaneous topics, that throw 
a light upon the state of society : — . 

" A publican not two years in business, has lately dis- 
posed of his interest in an hotel, not a hundred miles from 
the wharf, giving in his furniture and stock-in-trade for 
£12,000. His lease of the house is not even a long one, 
and the rent he pays is tolerably stiff. 

Here is another rent story : — A man who owned a pub- 
lic house at a good corner, lost the license for misconduct. 
He then let the house out in offices ; and the clear rental 
he thus gains is £3,600 a-year. 

Elwood Hill Estate. — Sixteen acres on the Quaran- 
tine ground, divided into sixty allotments, were disposed 
of by auction, by Mr. W. H. Cropper, on "the ground, and 
fetched altogether the enormous sum of £12,000 ; the half 
acre allotments fronting the bay, realized £8 a foot, or at 
the rate of £1,056 the acre. Mr. T. Clark, the solicitor, 
was the fortunate seller ; fortunate, we say, because two 
years ago he purchased the whole block for something 
under £500. 

Loud complaints are made in Portland at milk being 
vended at lOd. per quart. 
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The water carriers charge as much as from 6s. to 10$. for 
a barrel of water conveyed at farthest but a few streets 
distance in the town, and even £1 per load of 100 gallons, 
in the suburbs. 

The lawyers have successfully dunned the judges to allow 
them 50 per cent, advance on their charges. The 6*. 8d. 
had been raised to 13*. 4d. before, and this last rise w?ll 
make it the even sovereign. Lucky lawyers ! 

In our advertising columns, Captain Boyce of the ship 
JEagle, challenges any ship in the bay to race him home for 
any sum not exceeding £1,000. We presume we are 
indebted to the repeal of the navigation laws for this new 
spirit of emulation. To borrow a Yankee phrase, we say 
to the ship-masters, by all means " go-a-head." 

A Polish- Yankee Jew, who came here about twelve 
months ago without a shilling, commenced a restaurant on 
credit, and has so marvellously succeeded, that he has 
offered the owner of the Royal Hotel to take that establish- 
ment upon the following terms : — £10,000 to the present 
tenant for the two years of his lease still to run ; £1,000 
to the owner for his consent to the exchange ; £1,000 a 
year for the two years, and £4,500 for five years after ; and 
to spend £5,000 in improvements. 

Bet. — Two gentlemen have concluded a bet of £100 
a~side, that the one does not bring in, from a certain station 
about 120 miles from this, 100 faf sheep, weighing on the 
average 70lbs. each, by the 15th of July ; the sheep to be 
all killed and weighed on the day of arrival. A stake of 
£40 by two other parties hangs on the result. 

There are sixteen steam-engines in Melbourne, of a total 
power equal to 132£ horses ; and of those engines one is 
used to lift water, one for brew-house uses, four to drive 
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machinery at iron foundries, one at a flour-mill, seven for 
saw-mills, two of those being used also in part for other 
purposes, and two for printing presses. 

We receive accounts usque ad nauseam by every 
mail of different diggings and fortunate nugget- 
finders, but we rarely hear pf that which is equally 
interesting, the moral condition of the province. 
The all-engrossing pursuit of gold has, as might 
be expected, greatly interfered with educational 
labours, but it is satisfactory to find that the per- 
vading lust for the " mammon of unrighteousness " 
has not corrupted men's religious views, for the 
sum allotted by the State for the support of public 
worship has been increased from £6,000 to £30,000. 
Melbourne contains many creditable churches, 
which are well attended, but beyond it " the harvest 
is ample and the labourers are few." In the Bush, 
the sabbath-bell is rarely heard, and the absence 
of all religious associations causes the seventh day 
to be disregarded, if not forgotten, especially by 
shepherds and others, who are isolated from the 
rest of their species. We have heard of one man 
whose only method of reckoning time was derived 
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from the fact of his having been for years accus- 
tomed to shave himself every Saturday night, so 
that the length of his beard was the only indication 
of Sunday. The majority of the population at 
the present day are diggers ; men of loose incli- 
nations, and erratic habits, and upon these, the 
preacher's teachings are "as seed sown by the 
wav-side trodden under foot." The elevation of 
the people consequently depends chiefly on the 
press ; the journalist has unbounded influence, for 
his broad-sheet penetrates the remotest districts, 
and is eagerly perused. 

Literary energies have not always been property 
directed, for some papers materially inflamed the 
popular agitation that lately prevailed, and seriously 
obstructed national legislation. However, the 
disturbances of society, which the discovery of gold 
occasioned, are gradually disappearing, and the 
relations between the various classes which were 
then suddenly reversed, have partially recovered 
their normal state, with great improvement to 
individual status and prospects. The acquisition 

of property alters the political views of men, and 
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we might add, that the sudden transition from 
poverty to wealth that is continually occurring has 
diffused a spirit of conservatism throughout the 
land. 

Owing to the great distance of Australia from the 
mother country, and its dependence upon her for 
a large proportion of commodities, the colonial 
markets are frequently in a bewildering state of 
uncertainty and fluctuation. To speculate well 
requires great foresight and promptness of dispatch, 
for what may be scarce at one period is often super- 
abundant shortly afterwards. Such was the case 
a short time back with leather ; for no sooner was 
it know in London that boots in Melbourne fetched 
two guineas a pair, than the sons of Crispin em- 
barked cases of them ; a glut ensued, some realized 
only 7s. 6d. a pair. Many who constantly watch 
et price currents" by a sort of intentive sagacity, 
hit upon a spec ; others make egregious blunders ; 
but as a general rule articles known to be absolute 
requisites pay best ; for instance, where carpenters 
get 303. a day, building must be expensive, and 
houses, consequently, profitable to export. Steam 
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communication will tend to equalize the markets, 
by ensuring a regularity of supplies. The mer- 
chant's profits will be more moderate, but more 
certain, and the consumer will have a greater 
variety of goods at more reasonable prices. 

We conclude our remarks upon this flourishing 
province, with the following observations contained 
in a report of the Melbourne Chamber of Com- 
merce. It thus alludes to its condition, " we are 
in the midst of a race of unexampled progress. 
Our port is crowded with shipping. An exuberant 
nature has lavished upon us unbounded resources* 
It is for our colonists to meet these auspicious 
circumstances by promptitude, energy, and 
liberality in the path of improvement, in order 
that the full benefits of our position may be 
realized." That position must necessarily be a high 
one, and it is gratifying to see that those to whom 
society looks up, are fully aware of their own social 
duties, and possessed with a determination to per- 
form them. 
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Port Adelaide — A Lasting Attachment — The Spirit 
Moves the Preacher — Adelaide by Night — A Free and 
Easy — Night Assailants — Prevention better than Cure — 
Appearance of the City — South Adelaide — Shops and 
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tion — Literature and Music — Associations and Societies. 

Vessels bound to South Australia are usually- 
sighted as they enter Holdfast Bay, where they are 
signalized, and information respecting them is 
forwarded to the city of Adelaide. Port Adelaide, 
the chief harbour of the province, is situate up an 
inlet of St. Vincent's Gulf. A barrier of sand at 
the mouth of it offers an impediment at ebb tide ; 
but, at the flood, vessels of 800 tons may easily pass 
over it. The harbour is about eight miles up the 
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creek, land-locked and well sheltered, but it does 
not "possess the natural advantages of Port Jackson 
(Sydney). Vessels of 700 tons can moor abreast 
most of the quays, but those of larger burden 
usually lay out in the stream. 

Scarcely had the ship which conveyed us hither 
swung to her anchors, than,) buoyant with hope, we 
put off in a boat, and soon landed. 

The buildings that Constitute the Port are erected 
upon a reclaimed marsh ; and,, though but a few 
years have elapsed since its first settlement, it has 
the appearance of a brisk sea-port town. A supe- 
rior class of dwellings have rapidly superseded the 
rough-boarded tenements which were reared in the 
early stages of the colony. Streets are assuming 
a degree of regularity ; London-fitted shops, com- 
fortable hotels, neat stone and brick edifices, all 
betoken that order and comfort are springing out of 
chaos. The Custom-house, the South Australian 
Company's buildings, and some spacious stone 
warehouses belonging to private individuals, are 
creditable erections; while a Concert Boom and 
Mechanics' Institute evince the progress of the 
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inhabitants in the appreciation of mental amuse- 
ments. 

Directing our steps to a tavern, we there 
perceived a buxom barmaid pulling stoutly at a 
London-made engine, while a sun-burnt boniface 
was archly interrogating some emigrants, who 
were ever and anon indulging in deep draughts of 
porter. What two ideas are more inseparable than 
beer and Britannia.? If there is one attachment 
more lasting than another," it is, an Englishman's 
love of malt liquor; in all climates, however 
unsuitable such a potation may be, this partiality 
never forsakes him. Those, who had been debarred 
from it during a long voyage, held foaming 
tankards to their mouths, till sheer exhaustion 
compelled them to drop the pewter from their 
grasp. We were aroused from these contempla- 
tions by the sound of a horn ; and, as it was seven 
miles to the city, we jumped into a tandem cart, 
yclept " the friend of the million." 

The road to Adelaide lies over a slightly undu- 
lating plain. In summer, the soil is so loose that 
vehicles often sink to their axles, while pyramids 
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of dust obscure the vision. In winter, it is a sea 
of slough, from which bullock-drivers can scarcely 
extricate their sluggish cattle. Drivers until latterly- 
used to avoid beaten tracks, steering across the 
plain at discretion ; consequently there where 
several roads to the city, each admitting of 
numerous deviations. Our Jehu was a dissenting 
minister, but pursued the avocation of a driver 
during week days. He took a circuitous course 
that well-nigh trebled the distance, but which deep 
holes and ruts rendered imperative. Numerous 
" travellers' rests " were chequered over the plain ; 
and, however diverse the direction, thither he 
steered ; these continual stoppages had a -visible 
effect upon the charioteer, and several jolts of the 
cart somewhat alarmed us, when his daughter, 
taking the reins, (her inebriated parent having 
sunk oblivious to the bottom of the cart,) drove 
dexterously over the remaining distance. 

Those who have been tossed about for months 
on the ocean, have every reason to rejoice when 
comfortably installed at an hotel ; perpetual motion 
no longer racks the system, nor is the attention 
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unceasingly distracted by moveables swaying to 
and fro in imminent danger of breakage. We 
relished with ineffable zest the fare that was pre- 
pared ; but, no sooner were the cravings of nature 
supplied than, inspired with ardour, my friends 
sallied out to ascertain the progress of civilization 
in their adopted country. 

Hindley-street was speedily traversed, Bundle- 
street likewise, and others of less consequence 
partially explored, when, somewhat shocked with 
the primitive appearance and limited extent of the 
city, we wended our way back. 

The Adeladeians had closed their shops, no cabs 
rattled along the streets, the yelping of curs or 
intoxicated roysterers reeling home, alone disturbed 
the solitude of night. Publicans throve right 
royally : indeed, so numerous were their establish- 
ments that they served to illuminate the city; 
for, at every twenty yards, a lustrous lamp sus- 
pended over some portal, shed its glare around. 
From most taverns, bacchanalian shouts proceeded, 
from others melodious strains ; the screeching of a 
fiddle, and the dulcet notes of a flute, finally 
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induced us to enter one of them. In a long room 
were assembled rough bushmen, a few sailors, and 
that unmistakeable class, r styled counter-jumpers. 
The vocalists were seated on an elevated platform ; 
there was the mild pale youth, who took the tenor 
and sentimental, the stern man who sang bass 
with a voice deeper than Lablache's, and the 
irresistibly comic individual who appeared in 
character. The jingling of glasses introduced the 
direst discord; rapturous applause greeted each 
melodist, and the entertainment was what it pro- 
fessed to 6e, a very t€ Free and Easy "one. 
• Soon after our return to the hotel, intending to 
retire to rest, we were passing in the vicinity of 
the bar, when the sound of billiard-balls in an 
adjoining room seemed to have a potent influence 
upon one of my associates, and thither we accom- 
panied him. The room was clouded with smoke ; 
and in it about half-a-dozen young men, with 
cues in their hands, and divested of coats, were 
blowing short clay pipes of an intensely black hue, 
watching the progress of the game with painful 

anxiety. The only weakness of my friend was an 
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inveterate love of play ; so we were not at all 
surprised to see him join with alacrity the gamesters. 
Trusting to the smiles of fluctuating fortune, he 
neglected graver pursuits, and, some months after- 
wards when we met him, he had become a con- 
firmed habitui of the table. Many of this genus may 
be seen in Adelaide ; they are great frequenters of 
taverns ; the New Orleans men (whom we have met 
at the Monte tables at St. Francisco) have the same 
lank hair, restless eye, pale cheek, negligent necktye, 
and seedy vestments, denoting the harassing nature 
of their pursuits and disregard of worldly appear- 
ances it involves. 

In Australia, it commonly happens that dor- 
mitories contain two and even three bedsteads ; 
on one or two occasions, we found this practice 
by no means desirable, as it is not pleasant to be 
aroused by a strange lodger suffering from previous 
libations. Mosquitoes and fleas are a great annoy- 
ance to new arrivals. The former breed near 
stagnant waters ; and, no sooner do the shades 
of evening set in, than myriads swarm the air, 
making a buzzing noise before pouncing on the 
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flesh. These gnomes are decidedly epicurean, 
preferring the blood of some to that of others ; 
well seasoned colonists they do not often molest. 
The most efficacious method of putting them hors 
de combat is to burn a mould candle, and place a 
wet towel on a chair near it ; this will prove an 
irresistible attraction, and, should they settle on it, 
the moisture will cause them to adhere. Fleas 
breed in the sand, these intruders are to be found 
even in the best regulated families; in taverns, 
their presence can scarcely be said to create 
surprise; utter expulsion would be an impossi- 
bility. The colonists have quite an original 
mode of exterminating them ; for, if ant-hills be 
convenient, they spread the bedding over them, 
and these insects will speedily ferret out the 
usurpers. At night, the best safeguard is a hand- 
kerchief sprinkled with turpentine, the smell of 
which will cause them to beat a rapid retreat. 

After breakfast, our landlord, the most obsequious 
of men, paid us a visit ; he came to cash our bills 
and serve as a general cyclopaedia of colonial infor- 
mation. Acting upon his suggestions, we ascended 
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to the roof of the house, which commanded a view 
of the town and surrounding country. The pro- 
jected city embraced a considerable area. Withered 
trees spread their sapless members over building 
lots; mortar perhaps disagreed with them, for 
edifices in process of construction were rapidly 
enclosing intermediate spaces. Our communicative 
host descanted upon fine property investments, and 
revealed to us speculations, past and present, that 
took my friends quite aghast. The arch tempter 
on the pinnacle of the Temple could not have - 
conversed more seductively ; indeed, he spoke with 
such apparent disinterestedness that some were 
perfectly enchanted with his discourse, but, for- 
tunately, did not act upon his suggestions. 

The City of Adelaide affords a striking proof of 
the notable saying " that the Anglo-Saxon re-pro- 
duces his country wherever he plants his country's , 
flag," for, though South Australia has been colonized 
scarcely twenty years, the traveller who visits its 
capital might imagine himself in a thriving English 
county town. 

Adelaide presents many features worthy of par- 
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ticular notice. It is divided into two distinct 
portions, north and south: the former comprises 
an area of 300 acres, the latter 700. The streets, 
22 in number, are systematically apportioned ; they 
intersect each other at right angles, and are from 
60 to 130 feet wide ; space for squares has been 
provided, and an extensive belt of park-land which 
environs the city has been reserved as a boulevard 
for the recreation of the inhabitants. The present 
population of Adelaide is estimated to be 30,000. 
In 1852, there were about 6,000 houses of brick 
and stone, 4,000 of wood, and 3,000 of other 
materials. A late assessment of one shilling per 
pound on the rental of Adelaide, amounted to 
J65,500, which will afford some idea of the value of 
house property. 

South Adelaide, which is the commercial quarter, 
has a thriving aspect : business is chiefly concen- 
trated about Hindley, Rundle, and King William 
Streets. Many others are deserving of notice, and, 
when the outlines of the city become more fully 
developed, the more central thoroughfares will 
probably divert business, and rise into importance. 
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The main streets resemble those of an English 
county town ; the shops have an attractive outward 
appearance, and some display as choice an assort- 
ment of goods as London establishments; memben 
of the Jewish persuasion have erected cheap 
clothing depots on a very extensive scale ; drapers, 
grocers, and others, have likewise very spacious 
well-stocked premises. The stores especially attract 
attention — some are very imposing stone edifices ; 
they belong to merchants, and are used for the 
reception of English goods which are thence sold 
wholesale to retail dealers, squatters, and country 
residents. Most shopkeepers deal in the general way, 
supplying that multifarious description of articles 
which, under the comprehensive term of "notions" 
are to be had at Yankee stores. Adelaide tradesmen 
fully appreciate the advantages of puffing — for 
pretended failures and " sellings off," are common 
ruses to draw attraction — whilst tempting announce- 
ments, through the medium of tickets, inform the 
public of the sacrifices they are prepared to make ! 
As Adelaide depends chiefly on England for 
supplies of manufactured goods, a fall or rise in the 
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prices of any commodity principally depends on 
the quantity then in the market. Of late years, 
imports have been better regulated, so that prices 
are generally steady, and the supplies tending to a 
plethora of goods rather than a scarcity. Auctions 
are a popular mode of sale ; their frequency may 
be attributed to the quantity of unsaleable or 
damaged goods imported, and the unsettled habits 
of the population. Land, houses, stock, ships, car- 
goes, and property of the most miscellaneous 
description are daily committed to the hammer in 
the most unceremonious manner. Auctions on a 
smaller scale occur nightly, household articles, 
chests of wearing apparel, and property of trifling 
value being disposed of; on these occasions, pur- 
chasers ought to bear in mind the old adage " buy 
in haste, repent at leisure." A vast amount of 
business is yearly transacted at these sales ; in 
the annual returns of the Adelaide auctioneers, 
their receipts for 1852, are stated to have been 
more than £300,000. 

The portico of the Auction Mart is the locality 
where men of business congregate to transact their 
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affairs, and from the hours of eleven to three, people 
of every class are here assembled for a variety of 
purposes. >Dress is by no means studied ; shooting- 
jackets, hessians, and cabbage-tree hats, being the 
prevailing costume ; there is likewise, a tolerable 
sprinkling of sober drabs, or black cloth coats, 
usually denoting moneyed men ; while here and 
there the blue woollen shirt, the heavy stock whip, 
or the naked body of a greasy aboriginal attracts 
the eye. Smoking and lounging about, their levity 
of manners would incline one to think that they 
were indulging in desultory conversation previously 
to a fox-hunt, and not engaged in serious pecuniary 
concerns. Burra shareholders, stock-brokers, 
shipping agents, stock owners, sleek doctors, law- 
yers, horse-dealers, unshorn bushmen, and clothes- 
men, are here jostled together discussing the state 
of the market, or retailing the latest news. 

Coppin's hotel, which is conveniently near, is 
also crowded with speculative gentlemen and 
traders: those of high, as well as those of low 
degree, seem bent on the acquisition of money, 
and, as it is considered in no-wise derogatory to 
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frequent taverns, a right rev. dean, or an 
honourable member of council, may here occasion- 
ally be observed quietly hob-nobbing with an unso- 
phisticated bushman, who may have a " mob" of 
cattle to part with on easy terms. Drinking is the 
besetting sin of the Adelaideans : even the meeting 
of an acquaintance is deemed a sufficient incen- 
tive for a "nobbier;" while with some, a bargain 
is not satisfactorily arranged, unless it be washed 
down with liquor. 

It seems a predominant desire with colonists to 
become householders : the poorest like to have a 
few square feet of a town allotment on which to 
rear a house. Several building societies are 
established to promote this object, and people 
readily avail themselves of the terms offered by 
these associations. For living at taverns or 
lodging-houses is both expensive, and inconvenient. 
House property is a valuable investment : frontages 
in Hindley-street now fetch extravagant sums, 
shops in some of the main streets are rented from 
£100 to £300 per annum, and the cottages, which 
are thickly scattered over the suburbs, are eagerly 
tenanted at from 9s. to 15s. weekly. 
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North Adelaide may be considered the fashion- 
able quarter : it is situated on the brow of a hill : 
a picturesque-park land, through which the river 
Torrens passes, intervenes between it and the city. 
On the ridge and slopes of the hill, elegant villas 
are erected, low pavilion roofs, drooping eaves, 
and cool verandahs are their chief architectural 
features ; and some of the cottages embowered in 
shrubs have a pretty appearance. The township 
of Brighton which is on the sea coast is the 
favourite resort of those who can afford marine 
residences, and at a future day, it will probably 
become a populous watering place. 

Adelaide has been for years the seat of a bishopric, 
but the protestant cathedral scarcely coincides with 
one's notions of episcopal grandeur : the catholics 
have latterly erected one possessing higher eccle- 
siastical pretentions. Dissenting chapels are 
numerous, for encouragement is afforded to sects 
of every denomination. The funds for the erection 
of religious edifices are raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, aided by grants from the government, 
which also allows a sum annually for the main- 
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tenance of a pastor. No less than 80 regular 
ministers, and 170 local and itinerant ones, 
administer to the different persuasions. 

Religious differences run rather high in the 
province, and the question of church and state- 
connection has heen acrimoniously debated; one 
of the chief pledges required of the candidates for 
the legislative council being religious equality: 

Educational advantages are liberally bestowed 
upon tfye South Australians. For the promotion of 
education, government allows salaries to teachers 
in proportion to the number of scholars, and their 
proficiency is tested annually by a committee termed 
the Board of Education. There are in the colony 
70 teachers who receive government aid, and the 
aggregate attendance of scholars is about 3000. 

The exchange, said to be the largest hall in the 
Australian colonies, is a noble edifice, and a very 
great acquisition to the community. It is open 
from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. English and colonial 
papers are regularly filed, and stationery is available 
to subscribers. It numbers 300 members ; the fee 
of admittance is two guineas per annum. The 
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South Australian library and Mechanics Institute 
will form a useful literary repository, and tend to 
advance the intelligence of the citizens. It is open 
from 12 at noon till 10 p.m., and has about 400 
members. Adelaide supports two daily and seve- 
ral weekly newspapers : they are conducted with 
very fair literary ability; colonial intelligence is 
necessarily somewhat restricted, and, in the absence 
of topics of general interest, the governor or 
legislative proceedings are often most captiously 
assailed, while not unfrequently editors til^ their 
pens at each other, much to the edification of their 
readers. The published returns of imports, reveals 
a singular fact respecting the habits of the popula- 
tion ; for it seems that the value of books imported 
during one quarter, only amounted to £577, which 
subdivided, is equal to an expenditure of 7d. a 
head per annum ! while three times the cost of 
literature was expended on musical instruments. 

Adelaide teems with associations and benevolent 
societies, some of which are worthy of mention. 
The St. Andrew's society is founded to encourage 
emigration from Scotland, and to aid Scottish 
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emigrants. The St. Patrick's society is founded 
on the same principle, for the benefit of the Irish. 
The Destitute Poor Board administers relief to the 
sick and indigent, and is especially serviceable to 
new arrivals. The Colonial Labour Office enables 
labourers gratuitously to obtain situations. The 
Orphan Immigrants' Home affords protection to 
female adults, and the Dorcas society renders aid 
to poor married women. For the promotion of 
agriculture, there is the Agriculturists' association, 
and a Horticultural society is formed for the exhi- 
bition of field and garden produce. Mining 
companies, building associations, insurance societies, 
and other objects of speculation are very prolific. 
For convivial reunions and provident purposes, Free- 
masons, Odd Fellows, Foresters, Druids, and other 
orders, might be enumerated. A Garrick club for 
amateur theatricals, a choral society, and a host of 
other associations might be quoted, but the above 
selection will, show that benevolence, and business, 
have ample attention paid to them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Drawing, the Long Bow — Anglo-Saxon Colonists — Public 
Recreations — Swan and Snake — A Country Excursion — A 
Night in a Kennel — My Fellow Lodger — A Strange Intro- 
duction — The Priest and the Dying Penitent — Wiping Off 
the Evening's Scores — My Five Visitors — A Bush Hostelry 
— A Glance Around — An Entry with Intent — The Forlorn 
Sybil — Bush Ranging — An Indelicate Demand — The Road 
to Fame — A Victim of Misplaced Confidence — An Ana- 
tomical Mistake — Colonial Society. 

We have somewhere read of a novelist, who, 
being anxious to place the scene of his narration 
beyond the range of geographical criticism, chose 
the interior of Africa, where he revelled unre- 
strained in descriptions of manners and scenery, 
invented laws and customs as it suited his fancv, 
and disposed of the inhabitants as he thought 
proper. In the midst of this dream of security, 
the progress of Mungo Park into the interior was 
announced ! The alarmed novelist began to trem- 
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ble for his localities — "I shall be found out I" he 
exclaimed — he is now near my royal city. Every 
new advance of Park increased his apprehensions ; 
and, if there was any one who did not regret the 
loss of that celebrated traveller, it was this worthy, 
whose African vagaries had been saved detection 
by his death. 

Unhappily for lovers of the marvellous, Austra- 
lia does not furnish material for wild adventure. 
The heroically-disposed emigrant has not the satis- 
faction of slaying lions ; nor rattlesnakes, nor croco- 
diles ; for such formidable adversaries do not exist 
in the Antipodes ; while, if he wishes hair-breadth 
escapes, by " flood and field," he must go out of 
his way in search of them, and we might also 
remark, that the incidents in every-day-life are 
most provokingly common-place ; for, except when 
a combination of circumstances tend to the con- 
trary, Anglo-Saxons (with few exceptions) have 
the same habits and customs all over the world. 

Australian colonists are a hard-working matter- 
of-fact people. Men who dwell amongst them with 
moderate capital and business qualifications, with 
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the determination of settling down, are seldom 
dissatisfied with their lot ; but those of a roving 
disposition, who pursue travelling as a mental 
stimulus, and come thither in quest of adventures, 
are sadly disappointed. 

Adelaide offers little inducement to the idler — 
its population are all workers — fashionable loungers 
are rarities. Bustling merchants and small traf- 
fickers hustle one in the street, they hurry to and 
fro with evidently an object in view, for time is to 
them money, and the listless dreamer is carried 
away in this vortex of active life. Indeed, the 
very air of business is infectious, till, ashamed of 
being the only drone in the hive, the looker-on 
escapes abashed from the arena. Exchange gossip, 
a peep at the auction mart, or a ride to the port 
when emigrant vessels arrive, are the favourite 
recreations of the Adelaideians. 

We might also mention, that there is a theatre, 
which at some seasons offers entertainments ; whilst 
concerts occur periodically, which are * well con- 
ducted and respectably attended. The city is not 
as yet sufficiently metropolitan to support prome- 
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nade gardens, but this deficiency is supplied by 

the park-lands, which are much resorted to by 

citizens. We occasionally repaired to the theatre, 

which is an unassuming structure, its internal 

accommodation on a par with a London minor 

play-house. A portion of the building is a 

tavern, owned by the manager ; where he and his 

better half, after personifying a king or a queen 

on the stage, do not think it beneath their dignity 

to serve out ardent liquors to customers. " Each 

man in his life plays many parts." Mr. Lazar can 

descend from august majesty to the publican, and, 

laying aside his mimic sceptre, receive small change 

at the bar, which is, perhaps, the more profitable 

line of the two. The fictions of the 'past, and facts 

of every-day life may be seen in both places to 

great advantage; and, the scenery and dresses, which 

are somewhat restricted, serve with slight but 

ingenious alterations for successive pieces. Actors 

can with happy naivetd suit the tastes of their 

audience. On one occasion, a swaggering burglar 

of repulsive mien was narrating his feats, when, 

turning to the gallery, he exclaimed with pathos, 

H 
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" I only robbed the rich and not the poor!" this 
distinction of crime received loud plaudits. Such 
palliatives are apt to encourage many a gallows- 
bird, but whether those who have a superabundance 
deserve spoliation, is an ethical problem a police 
commissioner would practically explain. 

Old English sports are not well kept up in the 
Antipodes. The pursuit of £. s. d. engrosses the 
attention of most colonists, yet there are some who 
prefer the cover-side to the counter, and would 
rather draw a ' gorse' than a ' bill/ One of these 
honourable exceptions is our friend, Mr. P * * *x 
master of the. Adelaide hounds. Through the 
unwearied exertions of this gentleman, a very 
tolerable pack has been collected; and, though 
riders may not in point of style turn out equal to 
a Leicestershire ' meet/ they pull through the day 
in a very creditable manner. 

Colonial horses can do considerable work ; going 
across country is an easier task than it is in England, 
as there are fewer impediments ; but, when fences 
are met with, they are regular ' raspers.' There are 
three descriptions of fences, the dog leg, the 
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kangaroo, and the post and rail; the former, which 

is in the shape of an X, requires a flying leap, the 

next consists of logs driven in perpendicularly, and 

one must make a clean jump, or experience a 

regular ' burster' ; before facing the last, we should 

recommend taking out a life insurance. In Eng- 

land, where men have their second and third 

horses to mount, such people usually have it all their 

own way, at least the rest - of the * field* rarely 

see the ' finish.' Such is not the case in Australia, 

where there is not much heavy land to distress 

horses, and one is usually able to carry a person 

throughout the day. 

Three sorts of game are hunted in Australia ; 

the native dog, the kangaroo, and the emu. The 

former, which resembles the fox in most respects, 

affords a good run, and the art of making a cast 

and helping the hounds in difficulty, is required 

when dealing with one. The kangaroo, like the 

stag, can ' go the pace,' at first leaving the field 

far behind ; when exhausted, they generally take to 

water, and dogs require both "pluck and power 

to make a ' kill.' The emu goes a-head well, but 

H2 
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being one of the feathered creation, is not eon* 
sidered a legitimate object of sport. 

We can furnish no better description of the 
method of hunting the above mentioned animals, 
than in the words of the patron of the chase, whom 
we have previously alluded to. "One day, we met at 
the dry creek on the plains, stretching from the 
hills to the sea coast ; a large miscellaneous field 
appeared at the 'fixture.' We drew the sides of the 
ranges, and in a very short time found a ' vixen,' 
that took us in a straight line over an open forest 
and hilly country. The field rode furiously, for the 
hounds had got away close to the brush of their 
fox ; and although they tailed a good deal during the 
run, most all assembled at the ' finish,' the vixen 
giving us forty minutes without a check." 

A kangaroo run is equally animating. " On 
one occasion, we threw the hounds into cover, a 
' hoick in ' and a wave of the hand were sufficient, 
and they went to work in style, although they did 
riot a little when they came across a kangaroo-rat 
— an animal about the size of a rabbit, that abounds 
in the scrub ; but a double thong being applied, 
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and * ware rat' bawled into their ears, convinced 
them of their error. After drawing for some time 
the sterns above the brushwood began to ' feather/ 
a whimper or two was heard, followed by a rush of 
the whole pack, and then a loud i burst' and they 
were away. At the end of five miles we came into 
a country intersected by deep creeks ; the timber 
thickened, and as we ascended the hills the grass- 
fed hunters showed distress, and at last ' shut up' 
altogether. The kangaroo being determined to 
cut out good work for us, went right over the 
range. The pace quickened ; we crested the hill 
and were quickly shooting down the other side of 
it, with as much as our horses could do to live with 
the hounds, who were now careering the scent 
breast-high down to a tea-tree creek. Suddenly, 
they all threw up their heads — there was a screw 
loose. A lift forward was tried, then a circular 
cast was made, during which a buck-kangaroo 
started out of a clump of acacias into the middle 
of the pack; every one thought he must be 
6 chopped,' but he broke clean away through them. 
The country becoming difficult, the company got 
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very select, even the best mounted being thrown 
out, and at last we viewed the object of pursuit 
stretching along at a rattling pace, straight toward 
the river Torrens. Cheering on the leading hounds, 
we forced him into the stream, where he stood 

r 

ducking hound after hound as they attacked him, 
till overpowered by numbers and killed. Ye fox- 
hunters of England think of bowling along at this 
rate, thirty miles right off after an animal that 
runs on two legs, of which a squirrel is a miniature 
portrait! 

Hunting a bird may appear still more ridicu- 
lous, and unless very hard up for sport, the emu is 
rarely pursued. Our South Australian Nimrod 
rarely tolerates such a proceeding, but his pack are 
sometimes not so scrupulous; on one of these 
occasions, we were drawing a scrub near the sea, 
coast when the hounds opened on a scent and 
carried it off. I was riding an awkward horse, so 
that I was thrown out, and had to follow the tracts 
of the field seven miles at a gallop before I could 
join the first flight men. When I came up, the 
hounds were puzzled in a swamp, but after a slight 
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'check* got cleverly away, when hearing from some 
farmers that an emu had just passed them, we 
whipped the hounds off and were spared the disgrace 
of killing the noble bird that had given us a twenty 
mile "burst." 

Enough we think has been said to show that the 
truly English pastime of hunting is carried out by 
a few with proper spirit in Australia. 

We now turn to a kindred topic — shooting. 
Those who love to penetrate nature's solitudes 
will find the Australian Bush a most agreeable 
resort. The scenery is pretty, but monotonous: 
coaches, turnpike-gates, and ancient hostelries, 
which diversify English high-roads, are rarely met 
with in the antipodes. Hedge-rows, green lanes, 
and manor houses are likewise missing — the per- 
vading features of the interior, being ample plains 
dotted over with trees like a gentleman's park, with 
here and there the rough homestead of the settler. 
In sultry weather, we used often to quit the dusty 
capitals; and, shouldering a gun, seek refuge in the 
cooling shades of the country, where we gathered 
ornithological specimens by day, and slept in the 
settler's hut at night. 
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Hospitality is a pleasing, and we might say an 
universal, colonial trait ; for, wherever the wayfarer 
camps for the night, whatever be his station, free 
entertainment is afforded him in the bush. The 
personal appearance of some bushmen is rather 
novel : they usually wear a blue flannel shirt, with 
a belt girded around the loins, a faded straw hat, 
and tweed, or untanned nether garments ; passing 
over minute particulars, the style is that which 
sacrifices elegance to utility. A sun-burnt coun- 
tenance, adorned with a profusion of beard and 
moustache, gives them a somewhat banditti aspect ; 
but, when residing in civilized communities, they 
usually shave, and dress like respectable christians ; 
for the luxury and admiration of these appendages 
are confined to themselves. 

Australian bushmen possess great fortitude and 
self-denial : with a blanket and tin pannikin thrown 
over their back, and with a supply of tea, flour, 
and tobacco, in a wallet, they will penetrate leagues 
of scrub, resting by night at the foot of a tree, and 
resuming their way at dawn. If there be a species 
of bewilderment causing greater suspense than 
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another, it is being lost in the bush. Experienced 
bushmen may miss their way, but they are never 
lo8t 9 be the scrub ever so thick ; a thousand hints 
observation has taught will put them right. Like 
the trappers of the far-west, they seem to imbibe 
the natural instinct of the animals whose haunts 
they frequent ; and will thread their way with as 
much facility through the forest labyrinths as a 
cosmopolitan would through the purlieus of his 
native city. In the pathless bush, lawyers' clerks, 
tailors, and id genus omne, would be in the same 
predicament as a sailor at sea without compass or 
sextant. Incautious travellers have frequently met 
with the most melancholy fate, though it usually 
happens that they do not depart far from the point 
whence they first strayed ; for, guided by no defi- 
nite system of action, they rush wildly on at 
hazard, usually making a circular course, and 
perhaps after days of fatigue, they do not deviate 
from it ten miles. 

In a wilderness, maps are as useless to the path- 
finder as the plate of the compass which the 

Irishman cut from the epitome of navigation, and 
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pasted to the crown of his hat. To the novice, a 
pocket compass is a great auxiliary; but, before 
making too bold dStours, people should accustom 
themselves to take notice of the "lie of the country." 
The bushman's usual guide are the sun and stars ; 
but, should these be obscure, if on the coast, the 
best policy is to. follow down the water courses, 
passing from the smaller to the larger, till a hut or 
the coast is in view. The American Indians track 
their way through the forest by the bend of the 
branches from the prevailing wind. In Australia, 
the branches incline to the north-east, and proper 
attention paid to this fact might often set the 
traveller right. 

Australia does not furnish sportsmen with game 
like that of England. Bustards, quail, and plover, 
abound in the low lands, the creeks and swamps 
swarm with ducks and other water-fowl, and the 
wooded districts contain kangaroo, opossum, 
pigeons, parrots, and choice specimens of the fea- 
thered tribe little known. We recollect shooting 
in one morning 70 parrots of 15 distinct varieties ; 
the same birds in the Pantheon, would propa- 
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bly have fetched one hundred guineas, but parrot - 
slaughtering in the southern hemisphere is 
regarded like rook-shooting in the northern ; and, 
unless some very choice specimen presented itself, 
we seldom wasted powder on them. 

Wild fowling is more creditable sport; it requires 
some skill to get ducks within range, and there can 
be no better rifle practice than bringing down 
bustards. The black swan is also worth trying 
after ; this rara avis is apt to make himself scarce 
when approached, and bagging one is deemed a 
triumph. On one occasion, when crawling flat on 
the ground to leeward of one of them, we felt 
something moving uneasily beneath the grass, when 
it appeared that whilst watching the floating 
object, we had passed over a dormant snake 
which was then wriggling its head out underneath 
my arm. Although we coveted the swan, self- 
preservation was the feeling which predominated, 
and, whilst crushing the serpent's head with the 
butt of the gun, the majestic creature raised its 
head in alarm, and swept over the surface of the 
waters beyond reach. There are 18 varieties of 
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snakes in Australia ; some have the appearance of 
rotten wood ; they are dangerous when trod upon, 
but will generally retreat if time is allowed them. 

Our rambles often extended some distance in 
the bush, being frequently out days together. 
A forest, near Gawler Town, about thirty miles 
from Adelaide, is the best shooting-ground in the 
settled districts of the southern colony. We 
visited this locality soon after arrival ; and whilst 
there, being nigh at the brink of death, the trip 
was not a very pleasurable one. The following 
extract from my note-book, will convey an idea of 
the rude state of society which exists at a small 
Australian township. 

A friend being kind enough Jo accommodate me 
with a horse, I packed up a few traps, and 
buckling on a fowling-piece started for Gawler 
Town. It being the height of summer, I dressed 
Bush-fashion, in a blue woollen shirt and cabbage- 
tree hat, and about sunset, somewhat exhausted, 
reached my destination, and entered a tavern called 
the "Old Spot." The tap-room was full of miners 
from the Burra; and inhaling a savoury smell, 
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inquired the way into the dining-room, and was 
directed into a long apartment used as the refectory, 
where upon some rough deal tables, were spread 
divers edibles, a glance at the state of the plates 
and knives, would, under other circumstances 
have been sufficient to check my appetite ; 
but, when a dirty-fingered and filthy boy, the 
" boots" of the establishment, brought me a dish 
of potatoes, which he had previously flattened with 
his hand, leaving a palpable impression thereon, 
and threw across the board a lump of bread, had it 
not been for the unconcern of the other guests, and 
rapid disappearance of the viands, I should have 
hesitated longer ere partaking anything. 

The Australian copper mines are worked by a 
class of bipeds, similar to those in English coal-pits, 
and after sifting a little information from these 
subterraneans, retired to bed ; my domicile which 
was a double-bedded room in the yard in the cen- 
tre of a quadrangle, composed of fifteen similar ones, 
somewhat resembling capacious dog-kennels. The 
key was outside the door, and the valet who con- 
ducted me thither, would have turned the lock, 
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but assuring him that I did not intend running 
off without paying for the accommodation, it was 
reluctantly given up to me, but was hardly asleep 
when a hammering at the door occurred ; it was 
the " boots" conducting a bushman to a bed, and 
finding that he would not cease his " knocking at 
the door," I reluctantly admitted the night lodger, 
who was so perfectly inebriated that he fell asleep 
instantly on the bed with clothes and boots on. 
Scarcely had his nasal organ given audible intima- 
tion of the fact, when the panels were assailed 
by his comrades. The fellows outside were Irish- 
men. The dialogue was about as follows: — 
"Shamus, my boy; Shamus, is it sleeping you 
are? Come and taste a nate drop of whisky, my 
jewel/' &c. The repeated noise finally aroused 
Shamus, who at length responded, " Is it Micky 
you are ? Bad scran to ye for a spalpeen ; cannot 
you let a dacent mortal be asy ?" Their impor- 
tunities at length made Shamus get up, the spirit 
was willing but the flesh was weak, inasmuch as 
he was too drunk to find the keyhole, while his 
legs failing him he dropped on the foot of my bed 
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and thence slipped down upon the floor, from which 
he did not arise till the morning. 

About half-past seven, an African darkie came 
shouting and beating a gong at each door, and the 
black-fellow being very peremptory ; not wishing 
to break any rules of this well-ordered establish- 
ment I got up ; a jack towel was attached to a 
pump in the yard, which about a dozen ragamuffins 
were using in turn; it was, consequently, very 
wet; and coming last for ablution, I foresaw 
that the extraneous substances of the whole com- 
pany would not be conducive for my own purifica- 
tion, therefore declined touching the humid rag. 
Investigating the back premises, I so far moved the 
heart of a slavey that she brought me a clean towel 
and a china basin, and when dressed in a different 
costume to that of the previous day, saw the 
landlord, who regretted that such inferior accom- 
modation had been afforded, prepared breakfast 
for me, in a well furnished portion of the house. 

Amongst other letters of introduction in my 
possession, was one to a person .at Gawler Town, 
whom his relatives in England pictured to them- 
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selves to be a squatting magnate. The reflection 
that I should be the next morning an honoured 
guest at a country seat, had enabled me to bear 
the night's inconveniences with tolerable equa- 
nimity; and desirous to quarter myself there at once, 
when the usual visiting hour arrived, inquired for 
the residence of the gentleman in question, but 
was astonished to find that no one knew him. The 
cup of expectation was thus harshly dashed from 
my lips, and much chagrined I was giving up all . 
hopes, when an old man said " he thought he 
knew where to find him, but that the party 
(whom I turned an esquire), was as poor as a 
bandicoot." Going as directed, I came to a mud 
hut, a shattered two-roomed dwelling, the walls and 
roof were full of holes, the door hingeless, and the 
floor was of baked mud, whilst a stool, a three- 
legged chair, a ricketty table, upon which were flat 
irons, and a washing tub, constituted the only articles 
of furniture. A squalid looking Irishwoman stood at 
the entrance, and in most unmistakeable brogue, said 
she was the wife of the gentleman, the " esquire" 
as superscribed on the letter by his friends. We 
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gave her the epistle, but, desirous to see her 
spouse, lingered on the threshold. The husband 
soon after made his appearance ; he had seen better 
days, for there were remnants of faded gentility 
about him. From his discourse, I gathered that he 
was a disappointed man ; his present mode of live- 
lihood was colt-breaking ; his wife took in washing 
for the poorer sort; they had both given up all 
thoughts of future prosperity, and broken off further 
communication with their friends. Some empty 
bottles, labelled Cognac and gin, which were stuck 
upon the chimney-piece, made me feel less com- 
miseration for their fallen condition. 

The same day I was attacked by that most 
harassing malady— dysentery, and seeking out a less 
frequented tavern, retired to rest. My room was only 
separated from another by a thin partition of paste- 
board, strange noises from which attracted my 
attention ; and listening attentively, heard a 
subdued voice, followed by inarticulate responses, 
and prying through a hole in the division, 
beheld a priest administering " extreme unction " 
to a dying woman. A ghastly pallor overspread 
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her face; in her attenuated fingers she held a 
silver crucifix, which she occasionally kissed with 
fervour; while a priest, robed in black, was 
kneeling at the bed-side, \ reading a portion of 
the Catholic service. The faint flicker of a soli- 
tary dip gave the scene a sombre appearance. 

The priest's solemn mode of delivery befitted 
the death-bed of a repentant sinner ; but not liking 
an oratory to be established within earshot, and in 
my present state of health, being averse to such 
melancholy associations, removed to another house. 

For several days, I was prostrated by fever ; . 
and though quiet was especially enjoined, repose 
was utterly impossible, for at all hours revelry 
was carried on below without intermission. Of a 
night the tap-room beneath me was usually full of 
drunken, musical fellows, who sang, in the hoarsest 
tones, ' Up rouse ye, then, my merry, merry men ! ' 
and the like inspiring strains; also 'My nobby 
head of hair/ i The New Policeman, 9 and other 
popular melodies, with great applause. These 
entertainments generally ended in fighting; a 
crash and scuffle would take place below, and the 
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obstreperous would be pitched out to indulge in 
their pugilistic propensities outside. Publicans 
require rest as well as other people, and " orders " 
attended to for the last time, notice would be given 
at about two o'clock, that the closing up time had 
arrived. Further liquors being refused, the Satur- 
nalia was virtually at an end, and not without 
difficulty and scuffling the inmates would be ejected; 
this was usually the time for wiping off the 
evening scores, rings were formed for the com- 
bative to test their skill ; and above the tumult the 
voice of one woman, or rather fury, was always 
predominant. She was a butcher's wife, and the 
Dux fcemina facii, for when her husband's 
pugnacity brought on a fight, after thrashing his 
opponent, she would usually belabour him, her 
lord, but npt master, and then drive him home, 
where, for an hour after their arrival, I would 
hear violent dialogues between them. 

Such boisterous scenes would be detrimental to 
most invalids, but "there is a spice of goodness in 
things evil," and perhaps they did me more good 
than otherwise, inasmuch as they diverted my mind, 
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dispelling for a time the gloomy reflections that 
solitude engenders, and by the time I rallied round, 
was tolerably conversant with the feuds of the 
township, and knew the voices of most of the land- 
lord's customers, but glad enough to bid adieu to 
them all — to his customers I mean, not to all in 
the township. 

Whilst ill, five individuals paid occasional visits; 
a zealous priest, a wild doctor, a pious widow, a 
pretty damsel, and an ugly maid-servant. The 
priest having interred to his own satisfaction one 
sinner, came perhaps imagining that he might ere 
long have to do the like office for me ; the spirit of 
Ignatius Loyala burned strong within him, for to 
use his own expression, he longed " to snatch a 
brand from the fire." I expressed gratitude for his 
kind intentions, but disliking theological contro- 
versies, generally turned the conversation to 
matters of less grave importance ; and though dis- 
appointed in not making me a proselyte, this 
earnest follower of the faith always left me on 
excellent terms. 
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The doctor had been a rake in England, and 
was a sot abroad ; the bush was not the sphere 
which he was cut out for; and for want of 
other companionship paid frequent devoirs to the 
bottle. Till he had taken a third glass, he was 
never (as he termed it) " up in his stirrups ;" joke 
and anecdote would then flow from him as natu- 
rally as the smoke from his pipe, and whatever 
hobbies he had, he would ride them to death. The 
disciple of Galen was a talented fellow, but perhaps 
his chief forte was yarning, — the well of his 
imagination was never dry, and better still, he 
was never nonplussed when abruptly queried. 

The widow had been the wife of a baptist car- 
penter; and since he had been gathered to his 
fathers, had taken upon herself the office of the 
good Samaritan. People maliciously whispered 
that 

" She had given the devil her age of glee, 

And now made heaven her heart's residuary legatee.** 

Like most would-be " strong-minded" women, she 
was a tremendous bore, and was often out of her 
depth. When talking to her own sex upon matters 
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she knew nothing of, she would by a flow of hard 
words, baffle and confound them ; and their earliest 
and deep seated convictions would melt away from 
them like driven snow, by the mere force of her 
eloquence. 

Totally different from her was the damsel who 
oft flitted o'er my couch. She was a sort of minis- 
tering angel ; fair in countenance, soft in speech, 
and tender in act; preparing for me delicacies; 
and draughts were not nauseous when handed by 
her. Although arrived but three months in the 
colony, her guardian, who was mine host, had 
taken upon himself to betroth her to a neighbour- 
ing settler, whose vitiated tastes raised him as much 
in the estimation of the one, as they sunk him in 
that of the other ; and she was greatly relieved 
when I subsequently obtained a situation for her 
in Adelaide, beyond his influence. 

The servant, though approaching the sober age 
of forty, was not insensible to the attractions of 
the barman, who was verging on fifty. Very 
droll dialogues sometimes reached my ear ; and I 
should imagine that pledges of his affection were 
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frequently bestowed on her in the shape of drink, for 
her body was subject to oscillations, and her voice 
was often remarkably husky ; while a hiccup some- 
times escaped her when attending me. 

Being but a mere "bird of passage" in the 
Australian colonies, I resided chiefly at houses of 
public entertainment, and having a desire to learn 
the characteristics of all classes, strolled accord- 
ing to whim, deeming the excitement derived 
from novel associates and queer situations, a suffi- 
cient compensation for any temporary inconve- 
niences to which I might be subjected. On 
one occasion, returning from a distant trip, 
wandering incontinently along, I took an indirect 
course, and found myself by dusk at a house in 
an out-of-the-way place, which apparently afforded 
iC - accommodation for man and beast." The dwel- 
ling had no upper story, and bore a very deserted 
appearance ; a flickering of lights within showed 
that the inmates were stirring ; so, dismissing any 
all apprehensions, knocked loudly for admittance. 
A man of unprepossessing appearance unlocked the 
door; and responding to his gruff salutation, 
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entered the house. The "bar" was formed of 
rough plank-work, some spirituous liquors were 
arranged on the shelves, but no malt liquors could 
be had except in bottles. The windows were 
broken, and the damaged, desolate aspect of every- 
thing, made me suspect that scenes of violence 
were not unusual ; and it occurred to me that now 
u I was taken in, I might perhaps be done for." 

Mine host was one of a peculiar class; he 
had probably [graduated at some convict fac- 
tory, and perhaps on account of previous connec- 
tions, was disposed to harbour suspected characters. 
Asking for some coffee, he ironically explained that 
no such mild beverages were to be had ; and whilst 
drinking some by no means delectable gin 
and water, two men, who had been peering 
through some broken panels, entered the ls bar :" 
one was a brawny red-haired scoundrel, minus an 
eye, the other had a dark, lowering and subtle 
look. He with the red locks imbibed liquor so 
freely, that he soon was comparatively harmless ; 
but even the power of rum could not affect the 
brain of his more subtle comrade, the latter was 
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exceedingly affable to me — the u gemman," mam- 
festing much interest in my affairs, and meanwhile 
taking a sort of inventory of my person. 

The only female on the establishment was a wench 
similar to Maritornes, the Asturian servant maid of 
the roadside inn, where the Knight of la Mancha 
took up his quarters. This comely creature had a 
very capacious countenance, low forehead, mouth all 
awry, and likewise an obliquity of vision, which 
gave her a very sinister appearance, and on express- 
ing a wish to retire to rest, she conducted me to 
< 
an apartment, and pointed out a sofa on which 

to repose. The slavey was the height of civility, 

offering to relieve me of my boots, but thinking that 

like he who went down to Jericho, I might possibly 

have fallen among thieves, did not deem it would 

be prudent to disrobe ; so] depositing my purse 

in my boots, made a pillow of my coat, and 

threw a rug over me. By the light reflected 

from the embers of a wood fire, I surveyed the 

apartment; the walls and ceiling of the room, 

which had formerly been white-washed, were now 

I 
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covered with numerous hieroglyphics, polite sayings, 
grotesque drawings, and impromptu poetical 
eflusions inscribed with charcoal. The windows 
were shattered, and had hay and rags stuffed in 
them; a ricketty table, a drugget, and a few crippled 
chairs being the sole articles of furniture. 

My position did not appear to be a very pleasing 
one ; the mind very naturally reverting to accounts 
that I had read in my youth, of rash travellers in 
lonesome places being drugged, and afterwards 
burked. My first impulse was to see if the priming 
of my double-barrelled gun had been ^tampered 
with, next to look into a closet ; I then scanned 
the floor for a trap-door; and after the survey, 
feeling somewhat reassured, ventured to close my 
eyes ; scarcely had I done so, when a rough charac- 
ter burst the fastenings of the door; glancing around, 
he railed at the accommodation, and, seizing a 
mat, hung it before the window, then smashed 
a chair which he threw in the fire, and afterwards 
took up the carpet to serve in lieu of a blanket. 
Extending himself on the table, it gave way instan- 
taneously with a crash, and, uttering a terrible 
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objurgation, was about to seek repose in front of the 
fire ; when catching sight of my recumbent figure, 
he arose and, with a lighted limb of the chair, 
momentarily surveyed me ; having satisfied his 
curiosity, he pushed the sofa 1 was on before the 
door to serve as ^a barricade. The night was 
stormy; the rain peppered against the casements, 
and gusts of wind shook the mat to and fro. 
Scarcely had I fallen asleep, than a pres- 
sure from behind applied to my couch awoke me, 
and glancing upward, perceived a man cautiously 
edging his way in : having entered, he walked up 
to the prostrate giant, who snored profoundly, 
remaining a few minutes bending over him; he then 
approached me, and insinuating his hand into my 
pockets, was about to abstract some articles, 
when I gave very strong symptoms of waking, 
which caused him to make a rapid exit. The fol- 
lowing morning at breakfast, I asked my landlord 
if he had lodgers who walked in their sleep? which 
question somewhat ruffled his features, and spoiled 

the appetite of the dark-visaged man, who was 

12 
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doubtless apprehensive that I might impart to other 
wayfarers like myself, the true character of the 
hostelry. 

On the road to Adelaide, I saw a swarthy Egyp- 
tian seated on a stone. Although I had no great 
desire to pry into the mysteries of fate, the tawny 
Sybil insisted on revealing my fortune ; but as yet 
the lucky planet under which she informed me I 
was born, has been of little service. I gleaned 
from the gipsey that she had been transported 
with her husband for horse-stealing, and with him 
had travelled overland from New South Wales; 
the week previous he had been' again convicted of 
die same offence, and, thus left desolate in a strange 
land, her heart yearned for her tribe and the green 
lanes of Old England. 

As I slowly wended my way to the city,, the 
strange creature so unexpectedly encountered, 
conjured up in my mind a host of associations in 
connexion with her wandering and vagabond tribe, 
whose manners and customs are so peculiar and 
mysterious, whose only home is on the green 
carpet of nature, or under a hedge-row — and 
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even here perchance only the "tenants at will" 
—of some stern lord of the manor. 

The Bohemian, indeed, in all countries, in all 
ages, with her swarthy olive complexion, brilliant 
black eyes, raven hair, pearly teeth, and a red 
cloak, may well excite curiosity, and arrest atten- 
tion. No wonder then that she should have 
furnished so inexhaustible a theme for the pen of 
the novelist* 

South Australia has been rarely troubled by 
those desperate characters, who have been a source 
of terror in the adjoining provinces of Victoria and 
New South Wales. The absence of bushrangers 
may perhaps be attributed to the activity of the 
mounted police, and to the absence of booty ; for, 
in the south, there are no lucky diggers to levy an 
embargo upon, when returning from the mines ; 
whilst farm-houses and stations, contain little worth 
appropriating. It was therefore a matter of 
astonishment and alarm to the inhabitants of the 
colony, to hear that a man had stolen a horse, and 
taken " to the road;" and, as we had been the day- 
before unwittingly in his propinquity, it was a 
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matter of congratulation that we had passed un- 
scathed. Like the celebrated Don Quixote, he 
cared not for numerical superiority, for soon after 
entering on his profession, much to the fright of the 
passengers, he arrested the Gawler town mail cart, 
and pointing a pistol at the driver's head, called out 
the customary summons of " stand and deliver." 
The mail-man according to regulation, was provided 
with a horse pistol, but was without ammunition. 
O'Connor being an illiterate fellow cared not for 
the mail-bags, and simply demanded possession of 
the passengers' purses, which he accordingly took. 
By a singular coincidence one of them was a dis- 
ciple of Orpheus, named Duval, and the robber 
taking a fancy to the musician's spruce nether 
garments made him surrender them, which incident 
gave rise to an epigram : — 

" Duval, the highwayman bold, 
Who eased men of their riches, 
Little thought his namesake would 
Be forced to yield his breeches.** 

This daring young man's feats were soon termi- 
nated, as he was captured shortly after by some 
civilians, whilst eating his dinner with great 
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gtisto, at a road-side tavern. In his possession 
was found a pocket volume, comprising the bio- 
graphy of noted highwaymen and foot-pads ; whose 
actions he would perhaps have endeavoured to 
emulate, had he not been taken at the commence- 
ment of his rash career. 

New South Wales, and latterly Victoria, have 
been the theatre where exploits of a graver nature 
have been enacted. In deeds of daring, and skil- 
ful execution, the convict bushrangers of former 
years have eclipsed the notorious Turpin. Some 
tales that are current concerning them are highly 
amusing. On one occasion, the Sydney stage-coach, 
being on its way from Windsor," loaded with pas- 
sengers, when at the foot of a hill, the body of 
a prostrate man was descried by the driver. 
Actuated by the best feelings, he, most con- 
siderately, pulled up his team, when the words 
" bail up, or your dead men !" were shouted from 
behind a tree, through the fork of which a double- 
barrel protruded ; while, at the same moment, the 
couchant bandit turned the heads of the leaders, 
and presented a blunderbuss. The pockets of the 
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travellers were then rifled, the mail-bag inspected, 
and the vehicle afterwards allowed to proceed 
onwards, minus its leaders. 

More recently, a gentleman was stopped by a 
rough fellow, who rushing upon him, thrust the 
muzzle of his pistol against the pit of his stomach, 
roaring out u Stand ! or I'll blow your brains out !" 
tc My good fellow," retorted the amazed pedestrian, 
" you won't find my brains down there." The 
extreme nonchalance of the wag had a pacific effect, 
for the robber let him off very leniently. 

About thirty years ago, when bushranging was 
of frequent occurrence, highwaymen had emissa- 
ries in the city, who acquainted them with the 
exact amount of property carried by travellers, 
and their route; and within twenty-eight hours 
after information was forwarded to the seat of 
action, the person was intercepted, and his property 
dispatched to the "fence," or receiver of stolen 
goods. 

People in England are accustomed to associate 
vice with rags, and it is a fact worthy of note that 
one seldom meets with in Australia, objects 
similar to those that infest the streets of the 
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European capitals, which is chiefly owing to 
the necessaries of life being easily obtainable. 
The undomesticated habits of the population, 
(owing, in some measure, to the general absence 
of kindred) are a serious evil, since they weaken 
moral restraint, and lead, in many cases, to the 
indulgence of unblushing dissipation. Drink is 
the bane of young colonies, and the police-sheets 
of the Adelaide* Court record more cases of what 
is termed " drunk and disorderly," than any other 
sort of offence. The Gaol is a substantial brick 
structure on the outskirts of the town, and will 
hold about 200 prisoners. The police are a very 
efficient body of men : they are divided into two 
distinct classes, the foot and mounted ; there are 
about 200 of the former, and 100 of the latter. The 
foot serve as metropolitan and suburban constabu- 
lary; the mounted, equipped with pistols and 
cutlasses, patrol the rural districts. 

As good society is the same all over the world, it 
would be needless to comment on that of Adelaide* 
Crude ideas of colonial society are apt to be enter- 
tained, but it is very erroneous to suppose that 

13 
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travelling the distance of 16,000 miles alters one's 
notions of propriety, or necessarily leads to the 
abandonment of the refinements of civilized life. 
In young settlements, business pursuits divert 
the mind from frivolities, but, wherever the appli- 
ances of civilization are attainable, the convention- 
alities and amenities that good breeding require, 
will be as strictly attended to there as elsewhere. 
South Australia is free from the taint that is 
attached to penal settlements, and its moral 
superiority over the neighbouring colonies is 
generally admitted. Convicts, who have served 
their time of probation, occasionally arrive from 
different quarters, several have settled in the 
colony ; but, although a degree of obliquity is cast 
upon emancipists, many of them are not morally 
worse than some of the emigrant importations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Golden Bubbles — Commercial Panic — Mineral Wealth — 
The Burra Burra — Iron and Lead Ores — Public Works — 
Tram-roads — Inland Navigation — Railway Communica- 
tions — Condition of the Community — Personal Prospects. 

Although South Australia cannot profess to 
equal the sister colonies in auriferous importance, 
its mineralogists can claim priority of discovery ; 
for in the 'year 1846, gold was found about ten 
miles distant from Adelaide, and, when analyzed, 
yielded 94 per cent. pure. It was likewise disco- 
vered in 1850, in the bed and tributaries of the 
Onkaparinga river, which led to the formation of 
a company. Shares were for a time at a premium, 
but the operations not being so successful as anti- 
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cipated, the search was discontinued ; shortly after 
this event, the brilliant gold discoveries in New 
South Wales occurred, and, on the announcement, 
thousands departed thither. This withdrawal of 
labourers seriously affected the industrial pur- 
suits ; the value of land decreased, and the colony 
seemed on the very verge of ruin, when happily a 
Bullion Act was passed, which eventually restored 
prosperity. This Act authorized the establishment 
of an assay-office, which should receive gold, and 
cast it into ingots of the standard value of £3 : lis. 
per ounce ; it likewise empowered banks to issue 
notes to the amount of such ingots, that were 
lodged in their coffers. The effect of this measure 
was, that gold-dust being raised and maintained in 
value above the price obtainable elsewhere, people 
either sent it to Adelaide, or came thither them- 
selves. Whilst the depopulation continued, bank- 
ruptcy appeared impending, for traders could not find 
a market for their goods, and were consequently 
incapacitated from meeting their engagements — 
when fortunately, a re-export trade was opened ; 
for Melbourne, unable to meet the excessive 
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demands of its digging population, was necessitated 
to draw upon Adelaide, the nearest market for 
supplies. 

Recently, a gold-field has been discovered in 
South Australia, but not being so rich as those in the 
neighbouring colonies, few have been attracted 
thither. The locality of these " Diggings/ 9 is about 
twenty miles from Adelaide, in a north-east direction, 
between Echunga and the Onkaparinga river. The 
precious metal is found in a stiff concrete, com- 
posed of quartz, iron-stone, and sand : where it lies 
like a cement, on a thin layer of pipe-clay. 

The grosser metals, which South Australia pos- 
sesses, partly counter-balances for its auriferous defi- 
ciency. The colony teems with metallic wealth. 
Scattered over its surface are the reputed sites of 
divers copper mines, but passing over forty presump- 
tive ones that have not hitherto shown any remark- 
able symptoms of vitality, we single out the Burra 
Burra, and Kapunda, which have sustained ar 
unblemished reputation in the share-market. The 
Burra, which is the richest copper mine in the 
world, is the property of the South Australian 
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Association, and is situate ninety miles to the north 
of Adelaide. The capital of its purchasers was 
£12,000, and the shares, originally £5, have since 
risen to £250. It has proved like Aladdin's lamp 
to all those who had the luck to finger it ; within 
the first nine months, it paid the proprietors 
dividends amounting to 600 per cent., and the 
proceeds already derived are estimated to be 
£1,000,000. The Burra is regarded by all classes 
as a pillar of support; it gives employment to 
thousands, and vigour indirectly to different indus- 
trial pursuits ; consequently as much anxiety is 
manifested in the colony respecting the price of its 
shares, as people in England evince concerning 
the state of the funds. 

Most every one who comes to the colony visits 
this extraordinary mine; the man who threads 
its mazes should be supple in limb, and possess 
good lungs. On descending, you enter galleries 
lined with copper, and going down little shafts, 
traverse great vaults, chambers, and caverns, where 
men are seen with candles in their hats, or stuck 
on the rocks, hewing away at brilliant copper ores, 
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whilst ever and anon there are beautiful malachite 
arbours, which the miners call their gardens — 
novel spots to rest in. Some of the caverns 
are from thirty to seventy feet wide, the sides 
of which are streaked with malachite, red oxide, 
and blue carbonates in rich confusion. 

The Kapunda mine, previously referred to, 
is situate on an eighty acre section, forty miles 
from Adelaide. The ore averages 80 per cent, copper, 
and the proprietors have realized from it a vast sum. 
Shepherds discovered the existence of copper ; the 
presence of lead was revealed by the abrasion of a 
cart-wheel. The Glen Osmond, which is the chief 
lead mine, is reported to be very productive : the ore 
gives 80 per cent, lead, and 12 silver per cwt. Iron 
ore is also extensively distributed throughout the 
country ; sample^ of it exhibit 60 per cent, iron, 28 
oxygen, and 4 silica. 

The measures that have been recently adopted 
for internal improvements, are both numerous and 
extensive, proving that the colony is rapidly out- 
growing its infant requirements. The following 
public works are contemplated during the present 
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year (1854), which are put down on the estimates 
at £200,000. Enlarging the Destitute Asylum at 
a cost of £3,500 ; completing the Governor's resi- 
dence £8,000; erecting a new council-chamber 
£20,000; building a gaol at Redruth, £2,300; 
bmlding police-stations at Albert Town, Lefevre's 
Peninsula, Yankalilla, Angaston, and Gumeracha, 
at an aggregate cost of £2,300 ; building a new 
hospital at Adelaide, £37,500; erecting convict- 
stations £2,000 ; repairing various public buildings 
£12,437 ; constructing a bridge over the Torrens at 
a cost of £12,000; a bridge over the Light £4,200; 
making and repairing roads, and building bridges 
in different localities £90,000 ; and deepening the 
outer bar and stream at Port Adelaide, £10,000. 

Want of labour has hitherto retarded public 
works of this character, and lest these undertakings 
should have an undue influence upon the labour- 
market, the colonial legislature has likewise devoted 
the sum of £150,000 to the introduction of emi- 
grants, whilst they are in progress. 

The introduction of tram-roads, which are now 
about to be constructed, will be highly beneficial 
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to mining proprietors. The peculiarity of this 
system of railways is, that the rails are formed out 
of the rough trees of the forest, and require very 
little labour to adapt them to the purposes of the 
railway ; the carriages run as lightly upon it as 
upon the most perfect edge railway ; at the same 
time, the carriages will go equally well upon the 
common road, and are easily dragged on or off 
the rail ; ordinary carriages, waggons, and carts 
may be easily adapted to this railway by simply 
substituting the patent wheels for those in common 
use; should tram-ways be laid down along the 
highways, the destructive heavy traffic being 
transferred to the rail, the roads will be subject to 
less depreciation, and will be kept in repair at a 
much lower charge than at present. It is intended 
to work them, in the first instance, by animal 
power; but when the increasing wants of the 
community justifies the outlay, iron rails and 
locomotives will be introduced. The first tram 
line that is to be laid down, will be in the direc- 
tion of the Burnt mine; and they will proba- 
bly be shortly adopted in several other districts. 
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The pastoral interest has had opened to it a method 
of conveyance hitherto deemed impracticable — we 
allude to the navigation of the river Murray. This 
serpentine and shallow river passes through a vast 
extent of sheep "runs; " and after a series of experi- 
ments, a craft has been built that can convey 
produce without grounding. 

This vessel (The Lady Augusta) is a sort of 
steamer of 70 tons burden, and 40-horse power, 
and to it is attached a tow-barge, equal to the 
transport of from 300 to 400 bales of wool, and 
by these means, the river has been traversed as far 
as Albuiy, a distance from the sea-mouth of about 
one thousand miles. Other steamers will soon 
follow, and thus a safe, speedy, economical, and 
regular communication will be opened up between 
the interior of the country and the sea ; fresh faci- 
lities will be given for the growth of pastoral and 
agricultural produce; and the banks of this 
hitherto neglected stream, will soon be dotted with 
the homesteads of industrious and thriving settlers. 

The citizens of Adelaide are no less alive to 
their interests ; for preparations are being made 
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for the opening a railroad between Adelaide and 
the port; and telegraphic communication is also 
to be undertaken. The immense quantity of 
traffic that daily occurs, and the intimate connec- 
tion between the two places, have rendered such 
measures long since necessary ; but the high rate 
of wages has hitherto impeded the execution of 
them. 

The estimates for the port railway exceed 
£150,000, exclusively of the "fittings." This 
includes the line to the North Arm, as well as to 
the port, and both these, according to the 
Governor's instructions to the railway-contractors 
in November 1852, were to be executed at a cost 
of £60,000. The railway to the port can be 
made for £75,000, or only one-half of the pre- 
sent estimate. 

The comparative paucity of labour, and the 
rise in wages caused by the attractions of the 
neighbouring "Diggings," have somewhat slackened 
the pursuit of the grosser metals, hitherto a chief 
export item. The prospects of the agricultural and 
pastoral interests are favourable, for the increased 
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demand and high prices given for grain and meat 
pay amply for the additional cost of production. 
Late accounts report all classes to be in a prospe- 
rous condition, the abundance of capital enabling 
employers to improve their circumstances, and the 
increased rate of hire permitting the employed to 
enjoy superior comforts. Emigration seems to be 
the chief desideratum, to promote which object the 
legislation is continually placing large funds at the 
disposal of the Emigration Commissioners. 

A South Australian paper thus comments upon 
the advantages the colony holds out to industrious 
people. " We can offer to the distressed and pent- 
up population of the mother country, or of Europe, 
full employment, liberal wages, cheap and plentiful 
food, a fertile and healthy country, and abundance 
of land at a moderate price. To this picture of the 
advantages of the country, we know of no draw- 
backs, unless the habits of the emigrants, and the 
occasional inability to resist the temptations to 
excess, furnished by the unwonted circumstance of 
possessing money beyond what is required for mere 
support, be considered as such. We believe that 
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there is not, at the present moment, in the whole 
range of the British colonies, a more promising 
field for colonization than is presented by this 
province; nor one in which the success of the 
emigrant would be more certain, easy, and rapid." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Seasons Reversed — The Sirocco— Elementary Troubles 
— Constitutional Effects — A Kaleidescope Portrait from 
Nature — Landscape Features — Soil and Herbage — Hor- 
ticultural Produce — Shrubs and Flowers—- Nature's Freaks 
— Arboreal Productions — Medicinal Plants — Coal, Lime, 
and Clay — Zoological Specimens — The Marsupial Class — 
Ornithological Varieties — Plumage and Cadence — Reptiles 
—Fish, 

Pliny tells us of a certain hyperborean country, 
where on account of its salubrity, the inhabitants 
rarely end their lives except by the voluntary 
surrender of them. Hyperbolical descriptions of 
the climate of Australia are given by some writers, 
though it ought above all other topics to be impar- 
tially considered. It varies according to the eleva- 
tion of localities, but throughout the greater part 
of the year is mild and salubrious, its chief virtue 
consisting in a peculiar dryness of atmosphere that 
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gives an elasticity to the spirits. The seasons are 
the reverse of ours ; the shortest day is in June, 
and the longest in February, which is the height 
of summer. At this period, in the absence of 
wind, the heat is very oppressive, and apt to pro- 
duce lassitude. 

The reversion of the seasons astonishes the 
emigrant. May-day falls in autumn, jack-in-the- 
green dances about in the sere and yellow leaf; 
Guy Fawkes is dragged through the streets under 
a broiling sun; and Christmas-day occurs when 
flowers are in full bloom. 

The theometrical tables for the last ten years 
show slight variations, the highest temperature 
throughout the year (in the shade) being 120 g , the 
lowest 50 and the mean about 70. To make the 
subject more intelligible, we place in juxta- 
position the temperature of the capitals of New 

South Wales and England: — 

Mean heat of the year. Summer. Winter. 
London 50 63 34 

Sydney 65 74 55 

The rainy months (or winter season) last from 
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May till September; copious showers descend 
during this period, and the annual fall of rain is 
about twenty inches. Australia is occasionally 
troubled with hot winds which blow from the 
torrid zone, and, as they increase in violence, 
the atmosphere becomes charged with dust and the 
heat more intense. During their continuance, 
a feeling akin to suffocation oppresses every one ; 
vegetation is blighted, and birds, as well as beasts, 
strive to secrete themselves from the blast. 

The following is a graphic picture of one of these 
visitations. The writer says, "I saw on the 
high ground in front, at the distance of about 
a mile, a dirty red cloud over the hills and 
mounds, which soon rose above the dry, squalid, 
grey heads of the bush trees. It rapidly expanded, 
and in a few seconds assumed the appearance of a 
range of ragged conical rocks of the colour of 
faded brick-dust. The line reddened, the sky be- 
came darker, and I had just time to crouch down, 
with my back against some fence planks, with 
my hands pressing down the crown and side rims 
of my hat ; when with a dry rushing noise, like a 
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land-storm that goes sweeping through a forest 
in autumn, the hot blast struck the fence, and 
a volume of air charged with dust swept by, 
passing over the top above my head, as I 
could feel by the pressure and vibration of the 
boards, as they bent over me. Half opening my 
eyes to look upon the ground, I saw myself 
covered, and the ground too> all around me, with 
myriads of flies, beetles, ants, grasshoppers, and 
other insects, which had been driven through the 
chinks, and between the shingles of the fence. The 
blast, meanwhile, continued to rush over me and 
onwards, with no apparent sign of cessation ; and I 
soon sat inclosed in a hollow wedge of reddish-grey 
hot stinging dust, beyond which nothing whatever 
was visible." He subsequently asserts that during a 
storm " hail-stones fell as large as greengages, some 
nigh as big as peaches ;" but such highly-coloured 
representations are almost pardonable in one that 
perhaps travelled sixteen thousand miles for the 
purpose of recruiting his health and pocket, who, 
instead of like Danae receiving a shower of gold, 
finds himself smothered with dust, and is presented 
with hail-stones, in lieu of nuggets. 

K 
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The inhabitants of Australia enjoy comparative 
immunity from illness: dysentery and ophthalmia 
are the most prevalent complaints — the former is 
produced by intemperance, or injudicious diet, the 
latter by constant exposure to the sun. Influenza 
is likewise very common among women and chil- 
dren, and the heat of the summer is found trying 
to infants. Opinions vary as to whether the climate 
is beneficial in cases of pulmonary affections, 
though it undoubtedly is a restorative to debili- 
tated constitutions. 

The vegetable and animal productions of the 
country present many features worthy of notice. 
We preface them with Mackenzie's terse description 
of Australian scenery : — 

"Picture to yourselves in the midst of the 
ocean, surrounded with precipitous rocks, a vast 
forest, diversified with mountains and valleys; 
innumerable plains, without a tree ; rivers, [some of 
them consisting only of a chain of ponds ; others 
of them, after running for hundreds of miles 
through extensive tracts of fertile soil, rapidly dis- 
appearing in the midst of arid sand, while 
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here and there, like an oasis in the wilderness, 
a solitary patch of cleared land, with a hut 
rudely constructed of slabs and .bark in the rear ; 
a tribe of naked blacks, carrying their weapons of 
war, roaming across the distant plains ; large tracts 
of open forest-land, resembling a gentleman's 
domain in England, but occupied only by the 
kangaroo and the emu ; lofty ranges of hills, 
covered with the most beautiful verdure to their 
very summits 5 extensive lagoons, darkened with 
legions of wild ducks and teal, innumerable 
birds of the most beautiful plumage, chirping in 
•every branch around ; flowers of every hue 
and shade of colour, strewing your path ; above 
you, an Italian sky, without a cloud or speck, and 
the air you inhale pure and balmy; a fearful 
suspense pervading the forest around, and vividly 
impressing upon your mind the idea of solitude 
and desolation — this is Australia." 

The principal features of the landscape are ver- 
dant plains adapted for grazing or agriculture, 
wooded chains of hills and patches of scrub. The 
pastoral tracts usually rest upon alluvial deposits of 
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fossiliverous formation, and are lightly timbered 
with the eucalypti; the rocks that compose the 
mountain-ranges are principally quartz, granite, 
iron-stone, and red porphyry : gold is found asso- 
ciated with the first, and valuable ores, mostly 
copper and lead, abound in some districts. The 
. plains are slightly undulating, covered with rich 
verdure and succulent herbs; in some localities, 
where lupines and vetches are intermixed, the 
grass is matted together so thickly as to yield 
two tons to the acre. Fowls, ducks, and other 
animals, often thrive on the herbage alone, and 
so nutritious is the pasture for stock, that bullocks- 
are frequently brought in, weighing l,0001bs. 
In the heat of summer the herbage is dry, and 
cracks under foot like straw ; at this period, as 
may be imagined, a spark incautiously dropped 
causes instant ignition. The settlers often set fire 
to the grass in sterile parts, for it clears off the 
noxious weeds, and makes the soil more productive. 
Low lands which have a light sandy look, are con- 
sidered most suitable for the culture of grain ; a 
plough might, in some districts, be driven for miles 
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'without meeting any obstruction : this soil will 
yield successive crops at the rate of twenty bushels 
an acre, without requiring any dressing whatever. 
The grain produced is of an excellent quality, the 
best wheat often weighing sixty pounds per bushel; 
prizes were awarded to the exhibitors of Australian 
wheat by the Council of the late Exhibition. 

Although Australia possesses no indigenous 
vegetable productions fitted for the sustenance of 
man, the soil is capable of growing every variety of 
esculent plants, and at various times, individuals 
have introduced the different fruits, vegetables, 
- and floral varieties, that are reared in tempe- 
rate zones. Australian horticulturists divide the 
country into two regions, the hilly ranges 
called the upper, and the plains the lower. The 
apple, pear, cherry, gooseberry, strawberry, aqd 
filbert, are cultivated in the upper; the plum, 
peach, lime, olive, citron, guana, fig, mulberry, and 
pomegranate, are grown in the lower. It is needless 
to enumerate the various descriptions of succulents 
that may be reared ; but all those vegetables that 
are produced in English market-gardens thrive well, 
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the soil often bearing three crops Si year. Choiee 
flowers, shrubs, and exotics, that are nurtured in 
English hot-houses, arrive here at perfection, with 
scarcely any protection from atmospheric changes. 
Fuchsias, geraniums, and similar plants, grow most 
exuberantly in garden parterres. There is an 
oriental legend to the effect that Mahomet placing 
his cloak inadvertently on a mallow plant, it became 
by contact with so sacred an article, transformed 
into a gorgeous flower. Australian floricul- 
ture gives rise to effects almost equally miracu- 
lous, the prenticed hand of the gardener speedily 
converting barren spots into a flowery paradise. 
The adaptability of the climate for the culture of 
the cotton-tree has caused its introduction in several 
districts, and it is anticipated that it will be 
henceforth extensively propagated ; plants thrive 
best that are in dark alluvial soil ; and, exposed 
freely to the sun, they grow most rapidly, for we 
saw some in the neighbourhood of Sydney that had 
only been planted six months, the size of gooseberry- 

* 

bushes, each bearing from one hundred to three 
hundred pods. 
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In the Antipodes, nature exhibits sundry con- 
tradictions and dissimilarities. The barometer 
rises before bad weather, and falls before good, while 
the north wind is the hot, and the south the cold. 
The vegetable and animal productions display equal 
inconsistencies. Their trees shed their bark and 
retain their leaves, their flowers are without smell, 
their birds are without music, their swans are 
black, and eagles white. And what appears still 
more strange, the humblest cottage is fitted with 
cedar ; maple trees are burnt for fuel, and fields are 
fenced with mahogany. 

The arboreal productions of Australia have not 
such thick foliage, nor is the shade so deeply 
verdant as those of less torrid regions : the greater 
portion of them are green all the year round. Those 
trees that do not shed their leaves, throw off their 
bark instead, which probably has the same effect as 
that felt by deciduous trees. The forest-trees are 
remarkably tenacious of life ; they can withstand 
severe igneous mutilations without the loss of 
vitality, which may perhaps be attributed to the 
numerous coatings of bark; for, however carbonized 
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the exterior, the vegetative qualities within are but 
slightly affected by the fiery element that assails 
them without. The principal trees are several 
kinds of gum, mimosa, acacia, she-oak, stringy 
bark, iron bark, &c. The blue gum requires a 
humid soil, and grows to a great altitude; the 
wood is hard, heavy, and well grained; it is 
capable of receiving a high polish, and answers 
the purpose of mahogany. The white gum, which 
is more mollient, is fitted for carpentry. The she* 
oak is a bastard representative of the noble tree 
from which it derives its name. In vegetable, 
as well as in animal nature, the female has not the 
noble proportions of the male, and ^the Austra- 
lian she-oak being one of the weaker sex is of 
stunted growth, without the durable qualities of the 
English male one. The stringy bark is plentiful, 
and most serviceable to the settler ; it can be sawed 
and split with facility, and is generally used for 
fencing and building. The wattle yields not only 
gum, but bark, well adapted for tanning ; the gum 
is worth about 50s. a cwt., and the bark £5. a ton; 
both are considerable articles of export* The tea- 
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tree is a very prolific shrub, but its leaves can no 
more be designated tea than a penny Havannah 
can be strictly termed a cigar. Bushmen have 
been known to use it as a substitute for the genuine 
article, but the Australian hyson is said to cause 
the most excruciating gripes. The chief medicinal 
varieties are the cascarilla and sarsaparilla. The 
borea is likewise deserving of mention ; the pro- 
perties of this tree are peculiar, for its broad leaves 
impart to those who nip them, an acute sting, more 
allied to magnetism than the sensation caused by 
the sting of the wasp or nettle. 

The vast coal-fields of Australia may be regarded 
as among the richest treasures with which she is 
endowed. Besides other useful and valuable mineral 
productions, we may mention several kinds of free- 
stone and sand-stone, admirably fitted for building 
purposes. All the public buildings, and almost all 
stores or houses of any pretensions, are built of 
this stone, which, though in some instances friable 
from the action of wind and rain, has for the most 
part stood well. 

There is abundance of clay suited for the making 
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of excellent bricks, and in many parts for the 
manufacture of delf, and even porcelain. A con- 
siderable quantity of articles of coarse brown delf, 
such as jars, bottles, &c, are made in the outskirts 
of Sydney. 

In the interior, granite is found extensively 
through all the ranges, but as yet it has not been 
much employed for building. Very elegant mar- 
bles have been discovered, some beautifully veined 
and bearing a high polish, are used in fitting up 
gentlemen's houses. 

Slate has not yet been prepared and used for 
building purposes, but large beds of it exist in the 
ranges to the west and north. 

Australia furnishes few zoological specimens of 
any note, and is free from animals of a ferocious 
species. The dingoes, or native-dogs, are the most 
destructive ; their annual devastations at some out- 
stations equal seven per cent. Night is the 
favourite time of attack ; when, if unobserved by 
the watch-dog, they spring over the hurdles in the 
midst of the fold; the affrighted sheep usually 
rush simultaneously against the opposite fence, 
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which gives way, and they become scattered in 
every direction. Blood seems to be the main incen- 
tive, for, fastening themselves below the neck of the 
sheep, they will lacerate a flock with inconceivable 
rapidity. A cross-breed between the dingoe and 
sheep-dog prove serviceable watch-dogs; but at most 
stations, sleuth-hounds are kept to run down the 
marauders. 

The kangaroo is the largest Australian quad- 
ruped. It mostly subsists on herbs and indigenous 
roots; there is, likewise, a species of grass, to the tufts 
of which it is partial. Settlers usually course 
them with dogs of a cross-breed, between the mastiff 
and greyhound; the kangaroo has a peculiar method 
of flight, consisting in a succession of ungainly 
leaps. The "old man" kangaroo, is a tough 
opponent ; for, when brought to bay, standing erect 
six feet high, he shows fight, often lacerating the 
entrails of dogs with his sharp fore-claws. The 
females carry their progeny in a pouch that 
envelopes the teats, to which the young ones adhere 
till weaned; under such circumstances, when 
pursued by hunters, they evince piteous maternal 
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anxiety, and only when very hard pushed drop 
their litter. 

Another singular marsupial is the wombat, which 
is akin to a badger ; its carcase sometimes weighs 
100 lbs. ; the flesh has the flavour of mutton. The 
bandicoot is analogous to the kangaroo, though 
smaller ; it is very predatory, having, like reynard, 
a predilection for poultry. The opossum, which 
resembles the squirrel in its habits, is hunted by 
moonlight; dogs scent them out, and sportsmen 
shoot them from their perch, generally high up in 
the thick foliage of trees. The for makes warm 
rugs and cloaks ; bushmen sew the skins together, 
and use them for blankets. 

The principal members of the feathered tribe axe 
the black swan, the emu, bustard, pelican, eagle, 
heron, and crane. There are, likewise, several kinds 
of duck, of which genus the platypus is the most 
remarkable ; it is a mixture of the bird, beast, and 
fish ; floats and feeds on the water, yet burrows in 
the ground ; it also lays eggs, and suckles its young 
when they are hatched. The body is about eighteen 
inches Jtong, covered with thick fur, like that of 
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an otter ; its fore feet are webbed ; the hind ones 
have claws, and, still more contradictory, on the 
head is grafted a beak. This latter circumstance 
gave rise to a colonial riddle — " Why is a dun like 
a platypus ?" " Because it is a beast with a bill." 

The emu, which is of the ostrich species, is said 
to.have very false notions of security; for, when pur- 
sued, it has been known to hide its head in bunches 
of grass, labouring under the delusion, that by 
doing so it would escape observation. The extra- 
ordinary powers of digestion attributed to this bird, 
we once tested, by offering a tame one an iron 
bolt ; it gobbled the metal down without hesitation ; 
which was certainly the most wonderful case of 
bolting, we ever witnessed. 

Quails, pigeons, plovers, and other common 
English birds, are numerous ; in addition to which, 
there are several that derive their appellations from 
peculiarity of plumage, or cadence ; — these are the 
whip-bird, soldier-bird, mutton-bird, razor-grinder, 
bell-bird, and the laughing jackass ; the last, 
which may be likened to a jackdaw, possesses 
considerable powers of imitation, giving utterance 
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to a droll note like that of a derisive laugh. An 
amusing writer thus describes the vocal powers of 
this feathered jester. u It commences by a low 
cackling sound, like that of a hen in a fuss ; then, 
changiug his note, he imitates Punch so that you 
would think it was that public favourite ; next 
comes the prolonged bray of an ass, done to the 
life; followed by an articulate exclamation, very 
like * O what a guy V the whole winding up with 
a suppressed chuckle, ending by an uproarious 
burst of laughter, in which he is joined by a dozen 
others hitherto sitting silent." This bird is said to be 
a good clock for working people, as it is supposed to 
give vent to its risibility about the time people 
commence, and when they leave off, work. 

There are said to be several varieties of snakes, 
varying from a foot to five feet in length. Some 
have the appearance of rotten wood, and when 
trodden on are dangerous ; but will seldom molest 
any one if they can possibly escape to their hole. 
The most venomous is the black snake, which 
frequents swampy ground. 

When bitten by any reptile, the best remedy is 
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to strap a bandage round the part affected, then 
to cut off the flesh around the wound, and suck the 
venom from it ; if done immediately, bad effects 
need not be apprehended. 

The seas and inland waters abound with different 
kinds of fish ; and the rocks around Sydney fur- 
nish great quantities of oysters. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Aborigines — Native Peculiarities — Respect for the 
Powers that Be — Popping the Question — Taken for Better 
or Worse — Epicurean Tastes — Method of Grubbing — Ant 
Eating — Culinary Processes — A Denizen of the Wilderness 
— Native Weapons — An Affair of Honour — Hunting Ruses 
— Methods of Fishing — Native Logic — Articles of Faith — 
The Platonic Doctrine and its Consequences — Death and 
Burial — Cannibalism — A Word of Advice — Natives' 
Amusements — Decay and Extinction — Attempts at Ame- 
lioration. 

The aboriginal population of Australia exhibit as 
striking peculiarities as its other animal productions. 
They are universally admitted by travellers to be 
most hideous specimens of humanity. The men 
have a profusion of long curly hair and high cheek 
bones ; in build, they are muscular and active, but 
without the stamina capable of enduring protracted 
exertion as exhibited in the European constitution. 
The women are diminutive in stature, and wear 
the hair of the head clipped ; sunken eyes, pointed 
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chins, and prominent rows of teeth, are their chief 
peculiarities. Both sexes have distended nostrils, 
through the cartilage of which they usually thrust 
a piece of bone, or reed, as an ornament. The 
aspect of the women is, if possible, more revolting 
than that of the men, the physiognomy of some 
bearing a striking similitude to that of apes. They 
stoop exceedingly, produced from the practice of 
carrying heavy burdens, and by strapping children to 
their shoulders, in wliich position the dingy Cupids 
can obtain the lacteal fluid. These sable females have 
very singular notions of beauty, for they scarify the 
back and loia, inserting underneath the skin pieces 
of charcoal the size of a bead ; thus encased, these 
projections are esteemed personal adornments. In 
the settlements, both sexes are obliged to wear a 
covering ; cast-off clothing is highly prized, but a 
blanket, or opossum-rug, is usually thrown over 
them. They live in what are termed u whirleys," 
which are fragile erections made of rushes or bark, 
disposed in a conical shape, and about the size of 
an oven. A brush-fire is generally lit at the en- 
trance, which fumigates the interior ; consequently, 
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coatings of soot become engrained upon the skin, 
producing cutaneous eruptions, while vermin freely 
multiply upon so genial a soil. 

It is rather an amusing sight to see the native 
and his " lubra," or wife, attended by mangy curs, 
parading the streets of the Australian capitals. 
The male walks behind with a long wand in his 
hand, with which he occasionally taps the head of 
his spouse when he wishes her to stop, or turn in 
any direction ; they are the mendicants of the 
country — the man solicits food, the "weaker vessel" 
carries it. A felonious disposition is the worst 
trait in the native character; their remarkable 
power of pedipulation is a serviceable agent to 
them, for any small article which excites their 
cupidity they can take up with the toe, pass it up 
the back, ajad then conceal it in the girdle. They 
are very shrewd, and none can detect a ridiculous 
trait quicker or more cleverly expose it than a 
native: a cast of the eye, stammering, or any 
peculiarity in the voice or attitude, is caught up by 
one instantly, and mimicked to perfection. Dr. 
Lang relates an anecdote that illustrates this 
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faculty. Walking one evening along the banks of 
the Paramatta river, he met Bungary, the chief of 
a neighbouring tribe, rowing his two wives, and in 
the course of conversation requested him to show 
him how General Macquarie, one of the former 
governors of New South Wales, made a bow. 
Bungary happened to be dressed at the time in the 
old uniform of a military officer; accordingly, 
standing up at the stern of the boat, and taking off 
his cocked hat with the requisite punctilio, he made 
a low formal bow with all the dignity and grace of 
one of the old school. He was then asked to show 
how Governor Brisbane, the then ruler of the 
province, made a bow, but Bungary very properly 
replied in broken English, ' top, me no do that yet, 
top till nudda gubbana come,' thereby evincing a 
profound respect for the " powers that be." 

As a body, they are extremely averse to syste- 
matic labour ; their laziness is almost as incredible 
as the endurance of the women. We have fre- 
quently met natives returning to their whirleys after 
a foraging expedition in the town, the wife stagger- 
ing under a heavy load of supplies that would 
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weigh down a donkey, whilst her considerate 
spouse would be coolly smoking a pipe and hurry- 
ing her on with a stick. 

When one takes into consideration the harsh 
measures that attend the hymeneals, the complete 
supremacy which these lords of creation exercise 
over their partners is not surprising. The mode 
of courtship is peculiar. At certain seasons of the 
year, young savages who have had the front teeth 
knocked out, which is a sign of manhood, patrol 
the country in quest of "Libras." Some, to 
heighten their personal attractions, decorate the 
hair with kangaroo teeth, and likewise besmear the 
eye-lash and cheek with red ochre, or pipe-clay ; 
while others, carrying dandyism still further, wreath 
the wild dog's bushy tail around their brows. Thus 
adorned, these worthies, with clenched waddies, pry 
inquisitively everywhere for comely damsels. At 
their approach, the dusky beauties flee in dismay : 
when overtaken by their inamoratos, a tap on the 
skull silences remonstrances, and they are carried 
off, like the Sabine women of yore, to the camp of 
the tribe. 
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* One night, we had a case of the €t unprotected 
female" under our window. The wench had 
secreted herself behind some boarding, from which 
retreat two suitors were trying to dislodge her; 
during their abductive attempts, she set up a screech- 
ing sound, reminding me of a tiger-cat at bay, and, 
after a vigorous resistance, they succeeded in taking 
her captive. 

Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

Polygamy is by no means universal, but the 
men can divorce themselves at their pleasure. 
The sultan does not hold more despotic sway over 
his harem than the black savage over his dingy 
seraglio; summary chastisement attends the slightest 
provocation, and the skulls of those whom they 
have taken for "better or worse," often bear 
evidence of matrimonial broils. The native girls 
are eligible for wedlock at a very early age : they 
marry at thirteen, and are very often mothers at 
fourteen, but the glow of their youth, like the 
day of their climate, passes suddenly away without 
twilight— for at thirty they are in the vale of life* 
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In their diet, they are by no means fastidious — 
whales, horses, dogs, reptiles, grubs, roots, are all 
alike palatable to them. Should cattle die, the 
natives hasten from all quarters to devour them. 
A dead hack is a gastronomic delicacy ; stripping 
off the skin and amputating the limbs, they 
voraciously swallow putrid lumps, conveying the 
remainder home ; but a dead whale is the ne plus 
ultra of edibles. When one is killed, numbers 
hurry to the Jbeach, pounce upon the offal, and 
cutting off lumps as large as they can convey, 
swim with it ashore, while others mount the 
carcase, and slice off another cargo. The affair 
speedily gets wind, some give information to their 
relations and friends, whilst others carry huge 
pieces to their si lubras " upon their heads, putting 
out their tongues ever and anon as the oil trickles 
down their cheeks. When the blubber is cooked, 
no alderman we gainsay ever devoured green turtle 
with greater relish than these cormorants do the 
morceaua of the whale ; the banquet is sustained 
till nature is completely exhausted, when those 
that are able bury the remains, which are dis- 
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interred when appetite returns. We might cite 
numerous cases of native gluttony; the most extra- 
ordinary is the following : — A sheep, weighing 
forty pounds, being accidentally killed, was given 
to two aboriginese who, having skinned and half 
roasted it, sat down and feasted upon it till a 
late hour of the night. They slept by the fire- 
side, getting up occasionally during the night to 
resume eating; and, by noon next day, or within the 
twenty-four hours, these two men had devoured the 
whole of the forty pounds of mutton. Indigestion 
was a very natural consequence, and for the ensuing 
twenty-four hours they were rolling themselves on 
the ground, tortured by gripes, ejaculating "ca- 
boun buggel along bingee," that is, I am very sick 
in the stomach. It is asserted that they eat ants, 
and even maggots, facts which might be questioned 
were it not for the indisputable nature of the testi- 
mony. Mr. Leigh gives a very graphic description 
of performances of this kind, which he witnessed: — 
" I observed, as I walked along, that the natives 
frequently stopped and examined a tree, and then 
went on ; I watched one of them, and found that 
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he forced a little stick into a hole in the tree, 
whence he drew it two or three times, and sucked 
the end of it. I had little doubt that he had dis- 
covered wild honey, but, resolved to ascertain the 
fact, I got a little twig resembling his, and used it 
as he did. When I withdrew it, I saw nothing on 
the end of it ; yet not trusting to sight alone, I put 
it to my tongue, but it had no taste. Supposing 
therefrom that I had not guided the stick aright, 
1 made two or three more attempts with as little 
success. My black squire was all the time watch- 
ing my movements, and when he saw me suck the 
bare end of the stick and look so wise about it, he 
laughed to that degree, that he was unable to sup- 
port himself. I now began to suspect that it was 
all a joke ; but, on seeing me turn to go away, he 
pulled me back, and was about to introduce his 
stick, when I discovered that it had a little fish- 
bone hooked at its end ; and the reason he put it 
into his mouth appeared to be, to keep a bit of 
grass firm with which it was bound on. He now 
forced it as far into the tree as it would reach, and, 
on withdrawing it, there was on the end an enor- 
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mous maggot, nearly the size of my thumb, the 
object of which he was in quest. On the road he 
amused himself by pushing down the dead young 
gum-trees, searching at their roots for maggots, 
and not unfrequently he would knock off a piece 
of bark from a tree, where my utmost scrutiny 
could not detect anything, but where his penetrating 
eye discovered their abode. Then was brought into 
play the little stick which drew the skulking caitiff 
forth/' 

Ants they take by the handful from their hills, 
and, sifting the dust through their fingers, accu- 
mulate a cluster of them in the palm which they bolt 
without compunction ; this device is almost equal 
to that of the ant-eater who lays his tongue, on the 
hillock, and waits till it. is covered. The vegetable 
kingdom does not afford them edibles so varied ; the 
favourite root is an oxalis that resembles a carrot, 
and tastes like a cocoa-nut. It is discovered by its 
leaf, and lies about seven inches under ground ; 
many Europeans, who have been lost in the bush, 
might have existed, had they known where to find 

this nutritious article of diet. 

L 
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In cooking, they display considerable ingenuity, 
opossum and roots undergo a curious culinary pro- 
cess. A hole is first dug in the ground, in which 
are deposited heated stones ; these are covered with 
moist leaves and twigs, and on them is placed the 
opossum, over which is strewed another layer of 
leaves; finally surmounted with turf — the secret 
of cooking being a condensation of steam. We 
have seen an opossum thrown unskinned on to a 
fire, when singed taken off, and the steaming entrails 
abstracted, then placed again upon the cinders, 
and when imperfectly grilled, limbed to pieces, and 
greedily" devoured. Kangaroo is esteemed the 
choicest meat. It is somewhat similar in flavour 
to venison ; the native mode of cooking it is very 
original ; a steak wrapped up in a leaf is placed 
in the hollow of a stone, the surface of which is 
covered over with another. These stones submitted 
to the action of a strong fire become heated, 
thoroughly cooking the meat without the loss of 
its gravy. 

There does not appear to exist any indigenous 
vegetable from which spirit can be extracted, and 
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the colonists are forbidden to supply the natives 
witl*! fermented liquors. They are, however, well 
acquainted with the nature of the sensations 
attending inebriety, and obtain as a substitute, old 
sugar-bags, or molasses casks which, being steeped 
in water, produce an intoxicating beverage; which 
if imbibed in large quantities, affects the brain. 

The denizen of the wilderness, who is solely 
dependent on his own energies in the chase, is a 
very different being from the indolent race who 
loiter about ihe settlements, subsisting on occasional 
donations. 

Major Mitchell gives an admirable description of 

an aboriginal in his wild state, whom he saw during 

his expedition into the interior. " I observed," says 

he, " a native on the opposite bank, and without 

being seen by him, I stood awhile to watch the 

habits of a savage man at home. His hands were 

ready to seize, his teeth to eat, any living thing : 

his step was light and soundless as that of a shadow, 

and gave no intimation of his approach ; his 

walk suggested the idea of a prowling beast of 

prey ; every little tract or impression left upon the 
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earth by the lower animals caught his keen eye, 
but the trees overhead chiefly engaged his atten- 
tion. Deep in the hollow heart of some of the 
upper branches was still hidden the opossum, on 
which he was to dine ; the wind blew cold and 
keenly through the lofty trees on the river margin, 
yet that brawny savage was entirely naked. Had 
1 been unarmed, I would much rather have met a 
lion than that sinewy biped ; but I was on horse- 
back with pistols in my holsters, and a broad river 
was flowing between us from a high bank. I 
ventured to disturb his meditations with a loud 
holloa ; he stood awhile looking at me, and then 
fled with an easy bounding step, exhibiting that 
unrestrained facility of movement incompatible 
with dress of any kind," 

The principal native weapons are the spear, club, 
boomerang, waddy, and shield. The spear is 
generally about five feet long, pointed with a jagged 
flint, or emu bone, and to add greater velocity, the 
end of it is placed in the notch of a short stick, 
called the waramerah, which gives it the impetus of 
a catapult. The boomerang is a flat curved piece 
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of wood, about thirty inches long, the concave part 
being about half an inch thick, and the convex 
edge keen ; this weapon, thrown to a distance, will 
hit its object with unerring precision, and return to 
the hand again. It cleaves the air with great 
force, and then describes a series of curves ; but 
the principle of its projection is a mathematical 
problem. The shield is circular, constructed of 
bark or rushes, and intended for warding off spears* 
The waddy is about the size of an Irishman's 
shillelah ; one end of which is pointed for the pur- 
pose of climbing trees; for with it they make 
an incision [in the bark for the toe, and another 
for the hand, and in this manner they will 
mount with the agility of a monkey, lofty and 
perpendicular trees, devoid of knots, or branches. 
The waddy is likewise the weapon of honour. The 
duellists have a peculiar method" of reparation. 
The challenger bows his skull to his opponent, who 
instantly inflicts a crack that would floor an ox, but 
which seldom unsenses the other. The challenger 
then presents his cranium, which receives a similar 
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compliment, and blows are mutually bestowed till 
the honour of either is satisfied. 

The forests of Australia being not very abun- 
dant in game, and the native weapons inefficient, 
they are obliged to use the greatest dexterity in 
the capture of food, and are frequently subject to 
considerable privation. Kangaroo, bandeoot, worn* 
bat, walloby, and opossum, may be considered their 
staple diet. The last animal is generally found 
in the hollows of trees ; and, to capture it, the 
they will climb to a perilous height, trusting to the 
most fragile branches and stepping from tree to tree, 
with a hardihood sufficient to make the spectator's 
blood curdle. 

Kangaroo is either speared, trapped, or run 
down. The last mode of capture tests severely 
the native stamina and skill in tracking ; at the 
first onset, the" kangaroo leaps far a-head ; the 
persevering hunter follows coolly in its wake, 
allowing the fugitive no time for repose. The chase 
sometimes continues day and night, till the ex- 
hausted animal yields to the superior endurance of 
the human constitution. To obtain water-fowl, they 
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cover their heads with rushes, and wade unperceived 
till they come within reach of the unsuspecting 
bird, which they suddenly immerse and fasten to 
the belt ; and in this manner will entrap a flight 
in succession ere they emerge from the water. 

In catching land-fowl, such as bustards, they 
exercise equal ingenuity. Procuring two long 
poles, to one they fasten an insect, to the other 
attach a running noose made of sinew; and 
shrouded in a moveable bush, slowly approach, and 
ensnare the unsuspecting fowl when it seizes the 
bait. The tribes that dwell on the banks of the 
river Murray subsist mostly on fish, which they 
catch in nets, or angle for with lines of bark ; an- 
other favourite method is to stir up the mud, till 
the impurity of the water causes the finny race to 
rise to the surface, when they are easily captured. 
Many of the women are without the two first joints 
of the first finger of the left hand. This muti- 
lation is attributed to the joints being in the way 
when handling the lines ; others suppose that they 
are cast into the water as a propitiatory offering, 
that they may be successful in their piscatorial 
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occupations. Fishing nets are made of flax, which 
grows wild on the river banks. 

In crossing rivers, they strip sheets of bark from 
the nearest trees (usually the blue gum) on which 
fragile material they will ferry themselves across 
the widest inland channels in safety. Those 
intended to serve for a longer period, are made of 
larger sheets of bark, sewn together with the 
sinews of animals, the ends being filled up with 
clay. When distressed for food, which is some- 
times the case, they do not hesitate ,to appropriate 
a sheep. On one occasion, a native being charged 
with a theft of this nature, and asked by the 
magistrate why he had done so, promptly replied 
" what for, why, long time no white fellow, plenty 
kangaroo, no white fellow, no kangaroo," a plausible 
plea, but not admissible in a court of justice. 

The aborigines are very superstitious, but the 
substance of their creed is not distinctly understood. 
In some tribes, they have wise men amongst them, 
who profess to control the wind and rain at pleasure, 
and likewise to foretel events. Dreams are con- 
sidered ominous. They suppose that death generally 
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proceeds either from magic, or the loss of the kidney 
fat ; and, should they dream that the latter event 
has happened to them, they are apt to give them- 
selves up to a fetal despondency. Their ideas of 
futurity are very crude ; singular notions of resur- 
rection are entertained by them. They say, " Lay 
down black fellow, jump up white fellow !" thereby 
implying the Platonic doctrine of transmigration. 

A friend of ours, in an overland expedition, had 
a novel adventure, originating in this hypothesis. 
Passing an encampment of natives, he entered a 
whirley to light a pipe, where was seated in a corner 
a decrepid, toothless old woman, of unparalleled 
ugliness. On seeing him, her dim eyes sparkled 
with a strange lustre, and, raising herself from her 
recumbent position, before he could anticipate her 
intention, with a transport of passion, she clasped 
his neck, lavishing on him tender epithets and ca- 
resses. Naturally disgusted, he extricated himself 
from her loathsome embraces, and then gathered 
from her that she took him to be her deceased son 
Bayjaub, who had erossed the water "white fellow," 

and, ere he had time to retreat, he found himself 
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surrounded by a crowd of both sexes, who claimed 
relationship with him. As he stoutly denied this 
affiliation, the old woman proposed that he should 
take off his shoes, and exhibit his feet, for her 
deceased son had a peculiar mark on his instep. To 
this mode of adjudication he willingly assented, 
when, to his astonishment, a scar on the foot was 
apparent. This was considered circumstantial 
evidence ; and, being some distance from the 
nearest settlement, he had no alternative but to 
affect acquiescence, and avail himself of the first 
opportunity for escape. 

The Ux taKonis is a chief feature in their criminal 
code, and rigorously carried out. Spears are often 
thrown at the offender by warriors of the tribe, the 
only protection allowed being a small shield ; and 
by dexterity in the use of it, death is sometimes 
averted. 

In the remote districts the natives are en- 
rolled as police, being allowed, in addition to uni- 
form and rations, the sum of eightpence a day, for 
which they will engage as they term it to u plenty 
fight." As trackers they are invaluable auxiliaries* 
and most energetic in the discharge of their duties 
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Even unarmed they are formidable assailants, 
dreaded alike by their countrymen and European 
offenders. An instance is told of a native following 
ansuspectedly for days a powerful escaped convict, 
who was armed with a gun ; on the eighth day 
hunger induced him to fire at an opossum, and ere 
he could re-load, his vigilant pursuer showered 
upon him a volley of flints, that soon caused him 
to surrender at discretion. 

The natives endurance of pain almost realizes one's 
notions of Spartan fortitude. During encounters, 
they inflict upon each other wounds fatal to any 
but an aboriginal, but surgical cases they simply 
bandage with leaves, trusting to a robust constitu- 
tion for its efficacy. 

On the death of relatives, to signify their be- 
reaval, they bedaub themselves with paint, and 
likewise abstain for a period from ablution, which 
can be no very great hardship, cleanliness being by 
no means habitual to them. Some tribes bury their 
dead; others burn them, or else make a wicker 
covering in which they enshrine the corpse and its 
worldly effects, suspending it from one tree to 
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another. However much the deceased's property 
may be coveted, none dare commit sacrilege, lest 
the shadow of the departed should haunt them ever 
after. Infanticide is frequent, especially towards 
deformed children ; and mothers, instead of giving 
their infants the benefit of the last rites, some- 
times carry the body about with them, thus making 
their wallet a charnel depository. We saw one 
of these disgusting mummeries — the shrivelled 
picaninny might have been taken for a log of 
mahogany but for the abominable odour it emitted. 
Some travellers assert that the inland tribes are 
addicted to cannibalism, but such barbarous ban- 
quets we conceive to be of rare occurrence. Mac- 
kenzie, a clergyman colonist, who had great oppor- 
tunities for studying native character, mentions that 
he had a cannibal, named Paddy in his service ; he 
says " a black fellow who lives with me has com- 
mitted several murders. When describing to me 
one of the last murders (that of a black boy, about 
twelve years of age) in which he was concerned, 
he stated that this boy, who belonged to a neigh- 
bouring tribe that had caused the death of some 
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one in Paddy's tribe, was employed by a squatter 
up the Hume River, where he and three more 
watched him for some days, until at last they 
found him on horseback looking after cattle, when 
all four rushed on him, pulled him off the horse, 
cut him up with their tomahawks, roasted and ate 
him. Old Paddy, licking his lips, added it was 
" Cabon budgery patter like it Emu" and that if I 
wished, he would bring me a piece of the next he 
killed/' We suspect Paddy wished to test his 
master's credulity, and made himself out to be 
more wicked than he reallv was. and so belied his 
brethren ; if so, the clerico ought to have narrated 
to him that very interesting biblical story concern- 
ing a certain Annanias and Sappira. 

Those residing near the settlements express 
abhorrence when the subject is mentioned, and 
a proper conception on most points of fas et nefa8 9 is a 
pleasing trait in their character. Their neighbour- 
ing brethren, the Maoris, are men of a totally dif- 
ferent stamp. They are much more warlike, and 
consequently more ferocious in their dispositions ; 
and, it might be added, when taxed concerning 
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cannibalism, seldom show any symptoms of dis- 
relish, or express compunction of conscience. 

The advice of Sydney Smith to the present 
bishop of New Zealand, when he started for his 
Pacific diocese, was not altogether inappropriate. 
" He exhorted his lordship to have regard to the 
minor as well as to the more grave duties of his 
station, to be given to hospitality ; and, in order to 
meet the tastes of his native guests, never to be 
without a smoked boy in the bacon-rack, and a 
cold clergyman on the sideboard ; and he added, if 
your new parishioners should eat you, I sincerely 
hope that you will disagree with them." 

The aborigines rarely assemble together in any 
numbers for deliberative or other purposes, except 
at " corroborys." It is conjectured that these 
night fStes, which happen at new and full moon, 
are dramatic entertainments, commemorative of 
the deeds of their forefathers. On such occasions, 
large fires are made, and natives decorated with 
leaves enter the arena, and commence a series of 
gyrations somewhat slow at first, but gradually 
becoming more rapid and eccentric. The squaws, 
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with bulls-hides stretched over their knees, are 
seated in a circle : the beating of which pro- 
duces a sonorous noise, guttural accompaniments 
add materially to the clamour. The favourite 
pas seul of the dancers is placing the legs wide 
asunder and maintaining gravitation on the toes ; 
as the dance proceeds, the music becomes louder 
and the actors more excited, in springs and kicks 
eclipsing the Highland fling, while they, meantime 
flourish spears and waddies, as if they proposed to 
inflict deadly wounds upon each other, till, finally 
worked up and apparently frantic, the scene re- 
sembles all that we may conceive of a Satanic revel 
enacted by the imps of darkness. 

Extensive tracts of country becoming occu- 
pied by settlers, the natives are gradually compelled 
to penetrate farther inwards in search of game for 
subsistence; but many still linger about their 
ancient hunting-grounds, endeared to them by early 
reminiscences. It is surmised that the race will 
ere long be extinct ; those who reside near stations 
grow corpulent, but mostly cease to " increase and 
multiply." The use of tobacco and spirits is very 
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detrimental to their constitutions, but the introduc- 
tion of the white man's diseases, and an inefficient 
mode of pharmacy are the chief causes of mortality. 
Dr. Johnson has said that much " might be done 
with a Scotchman, if caught young." The different 
colonial governments have endeavoured to amelio- 
rate the condition of the aboriginees, and native 
schools have been instituted for the education of 
their children ; but the seed of instruction has been 
sown on a stubborn soil ; for, when the pupils have 
attained the age of maturity, they have mostly 
forsaken civilization. Philanthrophical measures 
have hitherto failed, and experience shows that it 
would be as difficult to wash out the dark dye of 
their skins as to eradicate their naturally erratic 
propensities. 
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CHAPTER 'XII. 

Agricultural Returns — Australian Land System — 
Turning Evils to Advantages — Farming Operations — 
Method of Cultivation — Amateur Farmers — Territorial 
Possessore — An Australian Country Seat — Stock-holding 
— Depasturing Regulations — Sheep Runs — Outlay and 
Returns — Shepherds' Duties — Habitation and Habits — 
Amour Propre — Cattle Holding — The Stock-man — 
Squatters' Field Day — The Fleece and the Carcase — 
Boiling-down. 

According to political economists, the theory of 
colonization consists in the transfer of labour and 
capital from countries where they are in excessive 
disproportion to regions where there is an abun- 
dance of land without the means of developing its 
resources. 

England and Australia may be considered as apt 
illustrations of the two extremes ; in the former 
country, there are 600 persons to each square mile ; 
in the latter, there is one square mile to each in- 
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dividual, and if it be allowed that as a general 
rule, emigrants are inclined to settle where land 
may be obtained cheapest and with the greatest 
facility, the southern colony is in this respect pre- 
ferable to any other for direct encouragement has 
always been afforded by its legislature to the cul- 
tivators of the soil. 

Official returns state, that in South Australia, 
an average population of 22,000, purchased 622,000 
acres or rather more than twenty-seven acres 
a-head; whilst, in Victoria, 26,000 purchased 354,000 
acres, being little more than thirteen acres per 
head. The land-system of Victoria and New South 
Wales has many imperfections; difficulties and 
delays obstruct intending purchasers, and, in vari- 
ous instances, persons who are disposed to invest 
their savings in small farms or patches of land for 
homesteads, are deterred from doing so on account of 
the obstacles that attend their exertions. The ter- 
ritorial revenue of South Australia for the twelve 
months ended 30th June, 1853, (£245,000), ex- 
ceeded by £6,498, the territorial revenue of New 
South Wales for that year; and the proceeds of 
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Crown lands sold in the former during the period 
above-mentioned, in excess of the upset price, 
would be found more than equivalent to the gold 
revenue of the latter, amounting to £62,307 9s. 5d. 

In Victoria, the land question is debated with 
much animosity, the mass of the people being 
incensed against the Squatters, who lease exten- 
sive tracts of country of Government at almost 
nominal rents, shutting out purchasers with their 
pre-emption rights. 

Campbell has painted very truly what ought to 
be the colonists's chief incentive : — 

" The pride to rear an independent shed, 
And give the lips we love unborrowed bread, 
To skirt our home with harvests widely sown, 
And call the blooming landscape all our own, 
These are the hopes, high-minded hopes so strong, 
That beckon England's wanderers o'er the brine, 
To realms where foreign constellations shine." 

Many benefits must accrue, socially and poli- 
tically, from the subdivision of the waste-lands of 
the Crown amongst an industrious and settled 
population ; vast numbers would be restrained 
from their nomadic habits, and become orderly 
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citizens, instead of half-civilized vagabonds. Wide 
wastes would be reclaimed and made to smile in 
productiveness, and there are many towns in 
embryo, which only require a rural neighbourhood 
to rise to prosperity. The tide of population is 
now setting in, and the flood-gates once open, 
there ought to be no obstacle or impediment in 
the numberless channels through which they will 
stream over the surface of the country. 

Crown lands are divided into three classes — town 
lots, suburban lots, and country lots ; the first 
are offered in one-and-a-half-acre allotments ; sub- 
urban, in not less than two-acre allotments ; 
country lots in not less than ten-acre allotments, 
but which are generally about eighty acres. Sales 
occur monthly ; the land to be sold must be notified 
previously, and maps of the loeality are open to in- 
spection at the surveyer s office. A deposit of 10 
per cent, is paid by the purchaser at the auction, 
and the remainder must be paid within a calendar 
month, when freehold titles are granted and regis- 
tered at the Government office. Owing to the 
difficulty some experience in raising money for the 
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purchase of land, capitalists invest largely in pro- 
perty which they subdivide into farms and let them 
on lease. Some Companies do also possess very 
extensive tracts, which they lease in sections of 
60, 80, and 140 acres for seven or fourteen years, 
at from three to ten shillings an acre, tenants 
having the right of purchase at a fixed price on the 
expiration of the lease. 

The emigrant ought, if possible, to inspect land 
before buying it, to see if it be free from timber, 
well watered, easy of communication, and near a 
township ; the words of land-jobbers are " as false 
as dicers' oaths." They have a truly happy knack 
of turning evils to advantages: thickly-wooded 
districts that defy the axe betoken richness of soil, 
or are described as offering fine park scenery; 
unwholesome marshes demonstrate the absence of 
drought ; and rocky mountains are either dry and 
salubrious, or evidence of mineral wealth. 

The method of Australian farming is, in some res- 
pects different to that in England, there being many 
peculiarities resulting from the nature of the soil and 
climate. Various calculations are made respecting 
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the working expenses of farming ; but, presuming 
that two sections (viz. 1 60 acres), are intended for 
agriculture, a capital of £500 will at least be re- 
quired for their management* Building a home- 
stead, clearing and fencing, are the primary objects 
of the settlers, and this unremunerative labour 
will occupy the first eight months. The stringy 
bark is the most approved wood for building 
purposes : when felled, it is cut in eight feet 
lengths, the bark is stripped off in sheets, the 
timber is split into boards, and, in a short period, 
what is termed a slab hut is erected ; others are 
made of logs run into the ground perpendicularly, 
filled with mud and straw. Clearing is done by 
felling and burning ; some trees are easily burned, 
others require the axe and, saw ; and although it 
be a tedious process, we think it advisable that 
every vestige of timber be stubbed out. 

Fencing is usually done by contract. There are 
two methods of enclosure, the post and rail, and 
the kangaroo fence.; the posts of the former are 
usually six feet high, and the rails nine feet long ; 
the latter consists of stumps planted close and firm 
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in the soil about four feet high. The early decay 
of these, and the scarcity of timber in some dis- 
tricts, have induced cultivators to plant live fences. 
The osage tree is well adapted for this purpose, 
for its growth is very prolific and its limbs are so 
densely covered with sharp thorns that animals 
shrink from contact with its foliage. The seed is 
sown two inches apart in rows fifteen inches 
asunder : each plant usually sends forth six shoots, 
and so close become the ramification of branches, 
that birds cannot penetrate them after the second 
year's growth. Breaking up the soil is the next 
operation — a hoe-man will do about five acres a 
month — ploughing is more expeditious — but does 
not the work so effectually. Draught oxen are 
used on estates, instead of horses ; the latter have 
not sufficient power to break up the virgin soil, 
nor could they convey heavy dray-loads through 
the swamps and impediments of the bush. By 
the second year, about eighty acres ought to be 
brought under cultivation. Sowing-time is usually 
from April to June, and wheat, is generally fit for 
the sickle by November. Manuring is seldom re- 
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sorted to, yet the crops in many districts surpass 
those in some highly-farmed English counties; 
wheat, averaging about three quarters an acre, and 
oats about two ; barley, maize, and other kinds of 
grain likewise thrive exceedingly well. Uuless 
attacked by blight, harvests rarely fail, and, as rain 
only falls periodically, no danger need be appre- 
hended from exposure to the weather. 

We may as well here remark that the bush is 
the favourite resort of those who are unqualified 
for other things; and, judging from the motley 
characters that betake themselves to farming, one 
would suppose that they were impressed with the 
idea that a voyage across a certain expanse of 
water must infallibly convert them into agricultu- 
rists. Many might plead a cause, balance a ledger, 
or sail a ship ; but we much question if they could 
drive a plough, or at first distinguish wheat from 
barley. It is not to be expected that such people 
can succeed so well as the Cincinati around 
them. The profits of a farm turn on trifles, and 
poultry and dairy produce materially increase the 
small farmer's income; much likewise depends 
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upon buying and selling well ; a keen north 
countryman will always get twenty-five per cent, 
more than a gentleman novice, who considering 
haggling infra dig. will not drive a hard bargain 
Those who wish to prosper in the bush ought not 
only to practice household economy, but on some 
occasions should be able and willing to assist those 
employed, a man is estimated by his conduct, and 
not by his coat; he can therefore abstain from 
many superfluities without exciting scandal, and 
give a helping hand to his groom, or gardener, with- 
out losing self-respect. 

Broad acres prudently managed, are seldom 
dangerous to their possessors, some persons 
who are thoroughly conversant with farming have 
by industry, perseverance, and ability accumulated 
immense properties, Colonel Mundy, in his inte- 
resting book, Our Antipodes, thus enumerates the 
possessions of Mr. Icely, a substantial Settler. 
" His estates are said to consist of 50,000 acres of 
purchased land, hundreds of thousands of acres of 
pasture rented from the Crown, 25,000 sheep, 3,000 

head of cattle, and some 300 horses. Near the 
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* 

house is a paddock, as it is modestly styled, con- 
sisting of 3,000 acres, another 1,500 acres, and 
there are about forty-five miles of substantial three 
railed fencing on the property. n Elsewhere, he 
details the mode of living at Mr. Lawson's, of 
Macquarie plains. 

"At this Australian country seat, 120 miles 
from Sydney, at which emporium European sup- 
plies, after a four-months' voyage, are enhanced 
nearly double in price, and with the risk, difficulty, 
and expense consequent on a dray journey of 
another half-month across mountains almost im- 
passable, we found a well-damasked table for thirty- 
five or forty persons, handsome china and plate, 
excellent cookery, a profusion of hock, claret, and 
champagne, a beautiful dessert of European fruits 
— in short, a first-rate English dinner. Now I 
assert that this repast afforded as undeniable proof 
of British energy in the abstract as the storming of 
Badajoz, or any other exploit accomplished by the 
obstinate resolution of John Bull ; for be it remem- 
Dered that, within the memory of hale old men, 
there was no white inhabitant of this vast con- 
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tinent, and nothing more eatable than a haunch of 
kangaroo even where Sydney now stands." 

Stock holding which is a very important interest, 
ought to be next considered, for a considerable 
portion of the wealth of the settlers consists in 
their flocks and herds. 

The extent to which sheep-farming has been 
carried is surprising. In 1852, about 200,000 bales 
of wool were sent to this country, which, valued 
at £20 each, gives a total of £4,000,000. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the benefits this 
pastoral property confers on us. Australia fur- 
nishes double the quantity of wool imported from 
other parts of the globe ; and should there be a 
diminution in the supply, the operation of one of the 
most important branches of manufacture will be 
checked, and the comforts of the public considerably 
abridged. 

According to the recent depasturing regulations, 

the Government is empowered to grant leases for 

pastoral purposes, not exceeding fourteen years in 

duration, and permission is granted to cultivate 

what is necessary for the use of the occupier. The 
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rent of land, first quality, is £1 ; second ditto, 15s. ; 
third ditto, 10s. per square mile (640 acres). A 
squatter's licence for a run capable of sustaining 
4,000 sheep, or 700 head of cattle, is £10 annually; 
in addition to which there is an assessment of 3£ a 
head for horses, l£ for cattle, and \ for sheep. 
When land is proclaimed as part of a " hundred," 
leases cease ; but, when surrendered, compensation 
is allowed for substantial improvements that may 
have been made. 

Isolation is the essence of pastoral life ; on this 
account, squatters annually penetrate far into the 
wild interior. These pioneers are generally the old 
colonists, but those who prefer living in the vicinity 
of civilization can have transferred to them "runs'* 
already occupied, which under-letting is done for a 
pecuniary consideration. Runs vary from three to 
fifteen miles in length and breadth ; the larger ones 
contain from 5,000 to 12,000 sheep, and at the 
main station, where the owner resides, there are 
usually wool-sheds, barns, mills,and other premises, 
with cultivated grounds attached. The out-stations 
are on the verge of the run, each shepherd having 
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in charge a flock of 700 or 1,000 sheep. Those 
who intend sheep-farming ought to be cautious in 
the selection of a run and the purchase of sheep, 
for many have gone out for wool, and come home 
shorn* Sales by auction are often of a deceptive 
nature, cattle being sometimes disposed of, which, on 
account of their wildness, cannot be collected, and 
sheep are knocked down that are infected with 
catarrh, or foot-rot, beyond remedy. 

It is not necessary that the sheep-owner should 
be a squatter, fgr it often happens that the capita- 
lists agree to go halves with stock-holders. Sup- 
posing that 800 ewes are entrusted to a grazier, he 
perhaps sends at the expiration of twelve months 
400 fleeces, and a table of increase, probably the 
800 ewes may have dropped 700 lambs, the 350 
would be carried to account, making a total of 750 ; 
at the end of the third year the first increase com- 
mences breeding, and the subsequent multiplication 
of stock gives an increasing per centage on the 
original investment. Sheep, being uncertain pro- 
perty, it is difficult to form an estimate of their 
cost, or their probable returns ; we may, however, 
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presume that for the purchase of 500 ewes, and 
outlay on station, a capital of about £800 would be 
required, and, taking the loss at 5 per cent., and 
increase at 80 per cent., allowing the wool to cover 
the expenses of station, at the end of seven years 
the 500 sheep would have increased to 1,477 ewes, 
1,182 lambs, and 1,602 wethers, giving a total of 
3,081 sheep, and 1,182 lambs. 

We are not aware that sheep-management in 
Australia presents any novel feature ; the two 
lambing seasons are in March and October, and 
shearing occurs in November. The wool is then col- 
lected and pressed into bags, each capable of holding 
2501bs., which are branded and sent by dray to the 
n^rest port for shipment. The rot and scab, which 
often decimate flocks, we have not taken into con- 
sideration in our calculations ; but we believe it is 
generally admitted, that the wool ought to defray 
the expense of the station ; the annual increase 
must, therefore, be a clear profit, affording a hand- 
some per centage on the original investment. 

Having premised the probable outlay and return 
that might be expected, we turn from the proprie- 
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tors of stock to that somewhat homogeneous class 
of men, the employed, in colonial lingo called 
" crawlers." 

Shepherding appears to be the usual alternative 
of the luckless adventurer, while those in legal 
difficulties commonly seek solace in bucolic pur- 
suits. Such a pursuit might be pleasing to an 
admirer of nature, or to one ascetically disposed, 
though, on this account, it must not be imagined 
that Australian shepherds are in the least senti- 
mental. Instead of Ovid's gentle Corydon, one 
usually encounters a sturdy, barge-built fellow, 
dressed in a blue serge shirt, untanned leather 
nethers : a tobacco, and not a pandean, pipe is in 
his mouth, while a beard of a month's growtlj, 
overshadowed by a felt wide-awake, heightens his 
desperado appearance. Under the assignment- 
system, it was not unusual to see a London thief 
clad in kangaroo-skins, reclining under the shade 
of an eucalyptus, with a crook bent into the shape 
of a picklock. A late writer informs us that the 
following were shepherds in his district: — An 
apothecary, a lawyer, a clerk, three sailors, a tailor, 
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a Jew, a Cingalese, a barman, a black fiddler, a 
dancing-master, and three gentlemen's sons. 

If the above-mentioned incongruous characters 
can discharge the duties of shepherds, sheep-tend- 
ing cannot be a very difficult occupation. The daily 
routine is monotonous in the extreme. At sun- 
rise, the shepherd leaves the hut, and conducts his 
flock to pasture. During the cool of the morning, 
they feed with avidity ; at mid-day, they rest for a 
time under the shade of trees, and then resume 
their wanderings, which, toward evening, are 
directed homewards. 

The shepherd's abode is commonly constructed 
of posts driven into the'ground, the interstices are 
filled up with mud, the roof being made either of 
shingles or rolls of bark. Calico is in most cases a 
substitute for glass, though windows are not always 
in use; the light admitted through the crevices 
being sufficient for ordinary purposes. The floor, 
is of course, mud, which becomes as hard as con- 
crete. A rough table and clothes-chest form the ut- 
most extent of upholstery, and the crockery is 
limited to plates, knives, and other absolute feeding 
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requisites. Women rarely dwell in these solitudes; 
near the settlements, they are occasionally to be 
met with, but, instead of industrious matrons, 
they are of a very dubious stamp. 

A hut-keeper is the sole companion of the shep- 
herd, who is cook by day and watchman by night. 
The rations allowed are lOlbs. of mutton, lOlbs. of 
flour, 21bs. of sugar, and a quarter of a pound of 
tea weekly. These edibles being duly prepared on 
the shepherd's return, the hut-keeper counts over 
the flock as they enter the fence, and at dusk repairs 
to a watch-box, where he remains till dawn. 

This nomadic class make excursions to the nearest 
township once a year, where they hold an orgie at 
a tavern, till they have spent what is due to them, 
and then quit the society of their gregarious fellow- 
men. Happy is the boniface who can secure a 
re-union of bushmen at his house, inasmuch as it is 
a sort of amour propre who can spend the most 
money in the shortest time. To facilitate this ob- 
ject, we have have seen champagne started into a 

bucket, and port served out in pewter pots. The 
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following instance of reckless expenditure is men- 
tioned in an Adelaide paper: — 

" A publican was leaving his business, and some 
bushmen went to help off his stock of beer and 
wine. They made away with all they could pro- 
cure in the house ; and when no more remained, 
they broke up the chairs and table, and made a fire 
of them. Calling now for the bill, they found that 
the amount was less than they expected, and or- 
dered the landlord to bring some trays of glasses, 
which they smashed, until they made up the sum 
of £25." 

Cattle-holding differs totally from sheep-farming. 
There are three methods pursued by cattle-owners ; 
first, renting lands and managing stock, either per- 
sonally or in charge of an overseer ; the second, is 
to engage a grazier to look after it, allowing him 
the residue for the expense of station ; the third, is 
to depasture cattle on another's run, paying seven- 
pence a head for keep. Those who intend squat- 
ting, generally purchase a mixed herd of 300, 
and an outlay of at least £700 or £1,000 is 
required for the undertaking. 
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Cattle have a strong attachment to locality, and 
for months after arrival require to be tailed daily by 
a stockman, and driven into a substantial enclosure at 
night. One stockman is able to superintend several 
hundred. He ought to be well mounted, his occu- 
pation being to keep the herd within bounds, note 
their condition, and watch that none are missing. 
The stockman is a sort of human centaur, whose 
greatest enjoyment consists in riding wild colts 
over a country that few steeple-chasers would 
approve of, and in the performance of his duties 
incurs the risks of a picador and none of the ecl&t. 
They are often what is termed ' bruised,' and after a 
few years, if they escape being gored or a fracture 
of the collar bone, the repeated flattening of the 
features and dislocation of the limbs to which they 
have been subjected, does not improve their 
personal appearance. The domestic habits and 
appurtenances of the stockman are similar to 
those of the shepherd. The platter and culinary 
utensils which in England are a source of pride 
to the housewife to keep in burnished array, 
are rarely visible in his abode, and we might 
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■» 
add that in personals he is equally deficient, for 

if you peer into the depths of the sea-chest that 
serves as table and bedstead, the simplicity of 
the kit will incline one to think (t man's wants are 
little here below." 

In some districts there are cattle, the offspring of 
those strayed from runs, as wild as American 
buffalos, these are perilous to deal with, and when 
driving them in the stockman requires a sagacious, 
and fast animal, one not mindful of a three-railed 
fence, or bullock's horn. The weapon of coer- 
cion is a most formidable one; the handle is 
about a foot and a half long, and the thong twelve 
feet in length ; the echo of it sounds like a pistol, 
and so terrific are the effects of a well-applied lash, 
that one flourish is said to be capable of severing a 
pewter pot in twain. 

Stock-holding, if not quite so profitable as sheep- 
farming, is certainly more animating. Occasionally, 
a muster takes place for the purpose of ascertaining 
the condition and number of stock, and likewise 
for branding, &c. This occasion, which is a sort of 
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field-day amongst the squatters, is well described 
by one of them. 

At dawn twenty or thirty horsemen, and about 
one hundred dogs, start into the bush. All the 
cattle they can find are driven into the camping- 
ground by twelve o'clock. In a good season (if 
the herd is quiet), when feed is plentiful, every 
nead will be swept off the run by that hour ; but, 
when cattle are wild and grass is scarce, they must 
be got in by degrees, some of the parties tailing 
them all the time. 

All the cattle being on the canip, the tug of war 
commences. They resist being driven into the 
yard, knowing by experience how they are knocked 
about when they get there. The horsemen ride at 
them with their formidable stock-whips, the dogs 
bite their heels, and hang on their tails, and what 
with the bellowing, barking, hallooing, and swear- 
ing, the riot may be heard miles off by any stray 
traveller riding over the silent plains and through 
the open forests. Every now and then a beast, or 
calf, burst out of the herd, and tries to head back 
to the bush. One or two horsemen are after 
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them as quick as thought; their dogs follow. 
Many bullocks are so quick that if they get a little 
start it will take a good rider to overtake them. 
The equestrians ride like madmen, taking the 
fallen logs and creeks in their stride; their hats 
off, hanging by the string on their backs ; their 
long hair flowing over their shoulders, mixed with 
the gaudy fluttering handkerchiefs, in which a 
stockman delights. 

As soon as the beast is pressed, he doubles sharp 
like a hare, but a good stockman and a good stock- 
horse double round as quick as a top. At last, 
tired out, the bullock is glad to make the best 
of his way back to the fold, his hide all covered 
with foam and blood, his eyes glaring, and his 
tongue hanging out. 

The days are gone by when squatters played 
whist at sheep points, and a bullock on the rubber : 
for, stock has, since then, quadrupled in value : 
chiefly owing to the extensive demand for meat,- 
which the influx of population has occasioned. 

Sheep, with runs, now fetch fifteen shillings a 
head, and cattle three pounds ; and the rapid rise 
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in the value of stock induces many to suppose, 
that, at no distant date, the fleece will be com- 
paratively neglected ; whilst if emigration continues 
at the present rates, the yearly increase will be 
consumed ; on this account it behoves wool-staplers 
to give ^superior prices, so as to keep the fleece 
in its proper relation to the carcase. On. reference 
to a late circular, we find stated, that in 1849, 
780,000 sheep, and 50,000 cattle, were boiled 
down, producing 200,000 cwt. of tallow, valued at 
£280,000, whilst more than 40,000,000 lbs. of 
meat were sacrificed in the process, which fact we 
think realizes Punch's idea of Australia : — 

The land of the South that lies at our feet, 
Deficient in mouths, overburthened with meat. 

The Squatter, who is compelled by circum- 
stances to consign his stocks to the melting vat, 
may be not inaptly compared to the man who 
fells his ancestral oaks to meet present exigencies ; 
and one of the most important benefits emigration 
will confer upon this pastoral interest will be the 
increased consumption of animal food. 
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The discovery of gold in Australia may be justly 
considered as one of the great events of the age. 
Rumours of its existence have frequently been cir- 
culated ; in 1846, small particles were discovered in 
South Australia when sinking shafts for a copper 
mine ; and, in 1849, it was likewise found in the 
bed of the Onkaparinga River, but it not being 
considered sufficiently prolific to remunerate further 
search^ the matter excited but transitory attention. 
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About thirty years ago, the heads of the keen 
colonists of New South Wales were for a time dis- 
tracted by the representations of a mineralogical 
star that appeared amongst them, who not only 
prognosticated that gold was disseminated over the 
country, but proposed actually to have found 
particles during his scientific rambles. 

Great was the excitement attendant on this an- 
nouncement ; hundreds started " prospecting," and 
worthless stones were slyly pocketed and examined, 
when their golden dreams were suddenly dissipated 
by a Paul Pry of a convict servant, whispering in his 
master's ear that " he had see'd the gemman take 
a stone out of his pocket, drop it on the ground, 
and then pick it up again ;" which assertion was 
correct; for on inspection, the piece in question had 
an infinitesimal patch of paper adhering to it, show- 
ing that it had been derived from a cabinet. 

It was not until 1850, that the probability of 
m Australia becoming a mining country was seriously 
canvassed ; about that period, a geologist, well ac- 
quainted with its structure, made the following 
prophetic announcement : — " This country will 
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prove a mining region ; copper and gold abound in 
the schists and quartzites of the Cordilleras (Blue 
Mountains) ; vast numbers are now going to Cali- 
fornia, but some day we shall have to recall them." 
It is a prevalent opinion, confirmed by scien- 
tific inquiries, that gold accompanies rocks of a 
certain class, and during a residence in the 
gold-bearing districts of the Sierra Nevada, we 
were forcibly struck with the similarity of the 
Californian and Australian strata. The geological 
resemblance seems to have been likewise impressed 
upon the mind of a Mr. Hargraves, then at a 
neighbouring a diggins," and who returned to New 
South Wales about the same time as we did. This 
gentleman, more sanguine than ourselves, being 
determined to ascertain the accuracy of his deduc- 
tions, traversed the localities that he conjectured to 
be auriferous, and the search verified his anticipa- 
tions. In his report to the Colonial Government, 
he says : — " I rode from the head of the Turon 
River to its confluence with the Macquarie, and 
found gold over the whole extent of 100 miles. 
The southern parts of the Colony I believe to be 
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as rich as the western, and I think the gold to be 
purer and more generally distributed than in Cali- 
fornia." 

It is remarkable that gold thus found appa- 
rent to the eye, extending wide over well-trodden 
localities, should have been hitherto unnoticed. 
That it should have escaped the observation of 
bushmen, who are, generally speaking, men of very 
obtuse perceptions, may not excite surprise, for 
they have been known to fold their flocks for years 
over copper-mines where the ore has actually pro- 
truded from the surface ; but we wonder extremely 
that the keen-eyed aboriginal, who is quite sensible 
of the value of metallic substances, should have 
passed unheeded the glittering objects presented to 
his gaze from infancy to manhood ; and the fact of 
gold never having been seen in the bags or about the 
persons of natives has been considered by many as a 
certain proof of its non-existence in the coun- 
try. Mr. Hargrave's report was at first consi- 
dered as a hoax upon the public, and for a time 
was discredited by the Colonial Government ; but, 
when the fact became officially reported, the Go- 
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vernor, as he had no such precedent, was perplexed 
what measures, under the circumstances, to adopt. 
A Proclamation was at first issued, announcing 
that u all gold found in its natural state belonged 
to our Sovereign Lady the Queen ;" but rulers, far 
exceeeding Sir Charles Fitzroy in the antiquity of 
their dynasty, have been unable to control the 
passions of their subjects ; the ukase of the Go- 
vernor was openly disobeyed, and he had the good 
sense to waive the Crown prerogative, substituting 
a license of 30s. a month. Considering the benefit 
of police-protection, and the nature of the liberty 
allowed, this fee cannot be deemed exorbitant, 
being in fact a tax of about five per cent, on 
production. 

The Turon Biver and Summer-hill Creek were 
the first localities resorted to for digging. The 
former, which has a broad level bed, meanders 
through a valley some miles in width, bounded by 
ranges of considerable altitude ; its banks are com- 
posed chiefly of mica and clay-slate ; but, where 
the country is more rugged, there are multitudi- 
nous quartz veins, and from this source the gold is 
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derived. The Government Commissioner, speak- 
ing of the mineral wealth of the Turon, states, 
that across the bed of the river for a distance of 
nine miles, there is sufficient space for 9,000 
workers, each of whom may obtain certain remu- 
neration, for " the gold seems to be as regular as 
wheat in a sown field." Summer-hill Creek, which 
pursues an irregular course, abounds with slopes 
and precipices ; in the fissures or pockets of them 
gold is found lodged, which is usually of a massive 
description ; the creek is about fourteen miles long ; 
scale gold is here distributed over the clay-slate, 
but is not restricted to its bed, for in the flanks of 
the ranges, which are thickly traversed by quartz 
veins, it is very plentiful. 

The " diggins" of New South Wales, as might 
have been anticipated, diverted labour from its 
customary channels, and likewise attracted num- 
bers from the neighbouring colonies. The adjoin- 
ing province of Victoria was threatened with 
depopulation, its stockholders were dismayed ; and 
in this extremity the Legislature was induced, at 
their urgent solicitation, to offer a reward to the 
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finder of a gold-field within the boundaries of the 
colony. 

Nor was it long before a claimant appeared. 
The district indicated was Ballarat, only ninety 
miles distant from the capital. Ballarat was the 
mountain on which the ark of Victoria rested, for 
on investigation the nuggets there found eclipsed 
in size and quantity those discovered elsewhere, 
and very shortly afterwards the arrivals in the 
province more than quadrupled the previous de- 
partures. These diggings are situate among the 
slopes of the forested spurs that descend from the 
broken mountain-ranges. The chief geological 
features are iron-ore and clay-slate; while the 
order of the strata is generally red ferruginous 
earth, quartz, gravels and blue clay. The flats 
and water-courses of the locality are very auri- 
ferous, the richest deposits being usually found in 
the blue clay, the fragments varying in size from a 
quarter of a pound to six ounces in weight. The 
richest dry diggings hitherto discovered are in the 
vicinity of Mount Alexander. Mineral is here 
discovered scattered on the surface ; the subsoil 
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also well repays labour, the gold resting at no great 
depth in an alluvion of decomposed rock. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned diggings, Ophir, 
Tarshish, Bungonia, Araluen, and other euphonious 
titles, have been applied to localities that produce 
gold, and, judging from the general prevalence of 
the geological formation in which gold has been 
hitherto found, it is difficult to contemplate a limit 
to its discovery. 

There is a striking resemblance between the gold 
regions of Australia and those of California. 
Quartz seems to be the predominant rock in both, 
and the locality in its vicinity being almost always 
auriferous, it leads one to the supposition that 
quartz is the matrix of gold, and that the distribu- 
tion of it is owing to the disintegration of schistose 
rocks by the atmosphere. The action of water has 
likewise- caused the dispersion of gold. The allu- 
vion of rivers and rivulets that intersect auriferous 
districts is invariably charged with rich deposits ; 
for any volume of water, in its course over moun- 
tains, must wear the rocks by constant attrition, 
and consequently dislodges the gold that may be- 
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long to them. Experience likewise testifies that 
the fineness of gold, in most cases, depends on the 
volition to which it has been subjected ; for where 
the current is rapid, lamina is usually gathered. It 
is also worthy of remark that titaniferous iron is 
generally found associated with gold ; for the gold 
washings, both in California and Australia, exhibit 
it in more or less quantities. 

Gold-digging is universally acknowledged to be 
a most precarious pursuit : the uncertain distribu- 
tion of the mineral is a strange anomaly. Science 
is unable to render material aid to the operative, 
nor can experience determine with any degree of 
certainty advantageous localities. It may be con- 
sidered a series of experiments, chequered with 
alternate success and failure, involving the outlay 
of much unnecessary labour ; it is like seeking 
treasure-trove in a dust-hole: there is nothing to 
indicate where to work, or when to desist. The 
lottery of gold-seeking is exemplified by the fol- 
lowing fact : — Two men at Mount Alexander, 
commenced tunnelling horizontally into the bank 
of a creek ; after penetrating thirty feet without 
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discovering a speck of gold, they gave up the ex- 
cavation in despair. A few days after, a stranger 
said he would try the luckless hole ; he did so, 
and was rewarded with 50 oz. in two days. In- 
stances, likewise, might be quoted of diggers 
having sold apparently barren holes, which have 
yielded to the purchasers £2,000 worth of gold in 
a few weeks, and it is these isolated cases of success 
that keep up the feverish excitement attendant on 
a digger's life. 

It would occupy much space to chronicle the 
marvellous " streaks of luck" that have happened 
to some. One man finds a block of gold worth 
£4,000 ; another, possessing a quicksilver machine, 
collected in one day dust valued at £500. Three 
men cleared 800 ounces in two days, and another 
took thirty ounces from one washing. 

The largest lump of gold hitherto discovered 
was found by an aboriginal among a heap of quartz, 
on the sheep-run of Dr. Kerr, near Bathurst. Gold 
being the universal topic of conversation, this sable 
son of the forest, provided with a tomahawk, 

amused himself with knocking about the rocks on 
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his employer's land, and one day observing a yellow- 
speck on the surface of some quartz, he chipped off 
a fragment, and a mass of glittering gold was 
revealed to view. Hastening with the intelligence 
to his master, the Dr. was quickly on the spot, and 
very speedily three blocks containing a hundred- 
weight of pure gold were released from the rock in 
which they were embedded. For the purpose of 
removing them more conveniently, they were broken 
into particles, which was a deplorable error, for if 
they had been preserved intact, they would, in the 
bands of a man like Barnum, been the " wonder of 
the age," a fortune to the exhibitor, whereas 
broken into atoms, they fetched only their intrinsic 
worth, £4,000. 

There is, however, a reverse as well as an ob- 
verse side of the gold medal, and on balancing 
the facts that have reached us, we believe that 
failures preponderate. That disappointment is fre- 
quent, even at the richest digging, is shown by the 
readiness of men to act in a subordinate capacity 
Jo others. The Lieutenant-Governor of Melbourne, 
in one of his despatches, makes the following obser- 
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rations : — " At the time of my visit to Ballarat, 
labour could be readily procured on the very ground 
amongst those who, while they saw gold taken by 
handfuls from an adjacent hole, had slaved for a 
week in the vicinity and got none. 

The remark of a Yankee, " that the banks of 
the Sacramento contained plenty of gold, but it 
took a tarnation quantity of silver, to get it/' may, 
with equal truth, be # applied to the River Turon ; 
for, though there can be no doubt that indus- 
trious persons can generally obtain sufficient to 
pay expenses, it is equally evident that Fortune 
does not daily reveal nuggets to her votaries. 

Many have returned from this modern Pactolus 
sadly disheartened; but these individuals are 
mostly those unaccustomed to severe bodily labour 
and personal privation. The auro-mania appears 
to have, induced many to throw up lucrative ap- 
pointments, and those we refer to who have not 
realized their visionary expectations, have been in 
some instances temporarily obliged to undertake 
servile duties for a livelihood. These reverses of 

circumstances are sad to contemplate, though 
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sometimes ludicrous to relate. An anecdote » 
told of a Ceylon planter who, meeting with no 
success at the River Turon, after some months 
toil, returned to Sydney, and, being penniless, 
betook himself one morning to the dock-yard, 
and ranged himself along with others who were 
waiting for daily hire. On the gates being opened, 
a Malay syrang, or overseer, told off a certain 
number who were to work under his orders ; on 

coming opposite Mr. , he suddenly started, and 

said, " What, sir ! you here for day work — what 
business this ? 1 know you bery well." The gen- 
tleman forgetting him, was disconcerted at the 
address, and denied all knowledge of him ; but 
the syrang said, " Sir, you not know me ? you 

are Mr. , at coffee plantation — I was 

your canganny there!" Thus sadly are tables 
sometimes reversed — here was the master now 
waiting patiently to be employed by his former 
servant. 

Gold-digging is a pursuit attended with so 
many contradictions, that but little serviceable 
information on the subject can be imparted. No 
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precepts, or fundamental rales, can be laid down 
for the discovery of an auriferous locality, or the 
working of it; experience, combined with saga- 
city, must point out the former, and circumstances 
decide upon the latter ; and, as the peculiarities of 
a mining country can only be ascertained by per- 
sonal observation, we propose that the intending 
adventurer should visit in propria persona the 
golden shrine. 

Lateness of intelligence is a very material consi- 
deration, and on this account the note-book of a 
friend, whose experiences date from a more recent 
period than mine, has proved serviceable; — in 
other words we leave the reader to draw conclu- 
sions from incidents that came under observation 
during a trip to the "Diggins," toward the end of 
last year (1853.) 

The province of Victoria is at present presumed 
to be the most productive region, and hither we 
suppose the auriferously- disposed emigrant to pro- 
ceed. Two days' residence at Melbourne is quite 
long enough ; and having mounted a hack, our 
adventurer starts on the road. Having made 
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the first ten miles, we bring up at a public- 
house, which has several times been visited 
by highwaymen ; on one occasion, seven of 
them " bailed up" about twenty persons, exclusive 
of the household. Some of the attacked were well 
armed, but, in consequence of the suddenness of 
the onslaught, and the well-arranged plans of the 
marauders, they succeeded in obtaining the 
anticipated booty. 

Wishing to get quickly over the ground, our tra- 
veller feeds his nag and proceeds onward. The 
road, hitherto bad, here becomes decidedly worse, 
and it is for several miles nothing better than a 
series of bogs, or one huge quagmire, until arriving 
at the Deep Greek, six miles distant. Passing on, 
the road improves, the unbroken barren flats being 
exchanged for hill and dale, in some spots pic- 
turesque. The next halt is at the Bush Inn, and, 
having accomplished half the distance to the " dig- 
gings," we must permit our traveller to draw 
breath. 

The tavern is crowded with those returning from 
the mines ; most are imbibing ardent spirits, for 
the climate is not favourable to the produce of good 
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beer. There is much bravado in the air of 
these sun-burnt men, who are garbed in blue 
woollen shirts, and straw hats very generally pre- 
vail ; they flash their money about very freely, and 
their brusque mode of speech towards their supe- 
riors, savours too strongly of Yankee independence 
to be agreeable. Totally different in bearing is the 
ruddy-cheeked man in fustian, seated on a bench, 
whose hob-nailed shoes and broad dialect proclaim 
him to be fresh from the mother-country. The 
publican, a sallow-looking man, who has evidently 
an eye to business, receives orders in a cavalier 
way ; his house is full, and, if our emigrant bedded 
there, the bacchanalian orgies that nightly occur 
would render sleep an impossibility. Several drays 
are camped in the vicinity of the house ; tney are 
loaded with provisions and mining utensils; a 
canopy of canvass is thrown over their poles, un- 
derneath which the owners and their families intend 
to sleep. Our traveller must not, however, leave 
his roadster to the tender mercies of the ostler — a 
character of questionable honesty and humanity ; 
the grooming and feeding of his steed must pass 
under his own supervision, and then, if so disposed, 
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he may sup and retire to rest. The sickening 
fumes of rum and rank tobacco induce him to 
hasten his repast, and retreat outside. The astrals 
are shining ; the night is warm ; wreaths of smoke 
and a subdued hum of voices proceed from the 
bivouac ; around the embers of which are grouped 
some new arrivals, and should he give ear to their 
discourse, he will hear comments on the land of 
their adoption, hopes and fears respecting the re- 
sults of theuf present expedition, and an occasional 
reference to the fatherland. 

The mother of our immigrant, who has through- 
out life endeavoured to instil into his mind a dread 
of damp beds, would have been horrified had she 
perceived him fold his rug around his person, and 
repose that night upon the cold earth. " Sleep," 
says Sancho Panza, " wraps one all round like a 
cloak," and although the saddle is his only pillow, 
he doses soundly, and awakes refreshed at- dawn, 
which is not heralded by the crowing of the cock, 
but by the derisive voice of a bird, called the 
" laughing jackass." A breakfast is hastily snatched, 
and our 'traveller is once more on the road* 
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As he nears the " diggings," vehicles of all kinds, 
and men of different classes are met with, pressing 
onwards to the scene of action. The soil is heavy, 
and stubborn bullocks, sweltering with heat, are 
urged by the crack of the stock-whip to hasten 
their movements. The vivacious Hibernian is en- 
deavouring to draw out the taciturn Scotchman, 
mechanics of the Alton Locke school stalk along, 
discussing some abstract point in political or social 
economy; and shop-boys, wofully sore-footed, 
hobble in the rear. Almost all are provided with 
fire-arms of different calibre, chiefly consisting of 
rusty fowling-pieces and Birmingham pistols, inca- 
pable of doing injury to any one save their owners, 
while several sport bowie knives. 

At last, the diggings are reached. The mind 
which has pictured to itself snow-white pavilions, 
shaded by cool umbrageous shrubs, and surrounded 
by a carpet of fragrant verdure, is taken aback on 
beholding the change in nature's aspect produced 
by the assemblage of men for a lengthened period 
in the wilderness. Alternate clouds of dust and 

smoke soon impart to tents a dingy colour, the 
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constant traffic of feet obliterate signs of vegeta- 
tion, and the giants of the forest rapidly disappear; 
while those that escape the axe, dusted to an 
unnatural brownness, struggle for existence, like 
the stunted trees of a suburban villa. 

" Strange is the scene that breaks upon the view ; 
The scattered stores, whose flags of varied hue 
Wave in the breeze ; the clustered tents around, 
And strange appearance of the upturned ground." 

The sun is setting, and the diggers will soon 
terminate their labours. The sonorous rocking of 
cradles resembles the rolling of the surge on the 
sea-shore ; while, ever and anon, the dull sound of 
the spade, or sharp click of the pick, catches the 
ear. Mankind is grubbing out the " root of all evil" 
most industriously, and the evident abundance of 
gold reconciles our adventurer to the seedy aspect 
of everything around him. That rebellious mem- 
ber, the stomach, being somewhat pertinacious in 
its demands, he enters a tent that is termed a 
"restaurant," and, seating himself at one of the 
tables, is presently supplied with a steak that 
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almost defies mastication, and imbibes some ale 
sold at the moderate rate of ninepence a glass. 
Some miners, who are supping at an adjoining table, 
are somewhat more epicurean in their tastes, 
preserved soup and sardines are before them, 
which they wash down with lemonade and sherry ; 
but, judging from their voracity, they would, if 
hard pressed, considerably diminish in bulk a jack- 
ass and a hamper of greens. The charge de- 
manded for these pStit aoupera is somewhat higher 
than that at Mivart's. The following is the price 
current for ordinary articles of consumption: — . 
Lodgings (your own tent) and fire-wood, nothing ; 
water, ditto, except in summer, when it is Is. 6d. 
per bucket; flour, Is. 6d. per lb.; sugar, 2s. 
per lb. ; salt, 2s. 6d. per lb. ; beef, 6d. per lb. ; 
suet, 6d. per lb. ; mutton, about 4£d. per lb. ; 
rice, Is. per lb. ; oatmeal, Is. 4d. per lb. ; tea, 
3s. per lb. (half made from gum-tree leaves) ; cur- 
rants, Is. 6d. per lb. ; tobacco, 8s. per lb. ; brandy, 
£2 per bottle ; gin, rum, and whisky, 30s. a bottle ; 
ale, 2s. per quart ; cider, 4s. per bottle ; butter, 5 s. 
per lb. ; cheese, 3s. 6d« per lb. ; other articles are - 
in like proportion. 
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Engaging a " shake-down" for the night, our 
traveller sallies forth. The scene that he beholds 
reminds him of Greenwich fair, but the characters 
consist of stranger elements — seamen, brawny and 
weather-beaten, that have braved the battle and 
the breeze ; thieves, that have outwitted the Lon- 
don and colonial police ; Yankees, whittling wood 
and chewing lumps of Virginia ; Germans, smoking 
long meerchaums ; Frenchmen, who have figured 
on the barricades with Ledru Rollin ; Italian, 
Polish, and Hungarian refugees, who have caballed 
•under Mazzini and Kossuth ; Portuguese, who 
have degenerated by intermarriage in the Indian 
Archisepelago ; subtle Malays, with croeses stuck 
in their belts ; and lastly, though not least conse- 
quential, the naked Aboriginal, once lord of the soil. 

The main thoroughfares are lined with tents, 
exhibiting for sale commodities of every description. 
Jewellery is plentiful; for diggers like to invest 
their newly-acquired wealth in trinkets, and the 
sellers, mostly Jews, ply those arts of persuasion 
they so eminently possess, swearing, on the slightest 
provocation, by Moses and the temple, that paste is 
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stone. But, by far the most attractive tents are 
those for the sale of spirits ; music issues from these 
antipodeal Algars, and shoals of dissipated characters 
pour in to regale themselves. Our traveller cannot 
resist the tide, so floats with the stream. Inside 
are men drinking champagne from the necks of 
bottles ; the dust offered in payment is hastily 
weighed by mine host, but a quick eye might detect 
the knave tilting the beam of the scale with his 
finger. Gambling is a fashionable vice ; some are 
playing blind hooky for ounces, others are tossing 
for nuggets, whilst in a corner might be espied a 
lynx-eyed fellow captivating the unsophisticated 
with the mystic game of thimbles. " Gentlemen, 
tell me where it is." " Here, by G — I" exclaims 
a confident miner, thumping a ponderous fist upon 

> 

the board, but nought is there; the marvellous 
transposition of the pea excites astonishment, and, 
pocketing the stake, the proprietor imperceptibly 
levants elsewhere, and on the stump of a tree, by 
the light of the moon, he will probably entrap 
others that night. The lower portion of the tent is 
devoted to dancing, but, on account of the paucity 
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of women, men pair together, and the source from 
whence they derive all this inspiration is a cracked 
fiddle and a very old banjo. 

In another tent, there are amateur singers. A 
diminutive smoke-dried Cockney sings " Jeannet 
and Jeannot" with great pathos, which those who 
have had fond attachments in the other hemisphere 
greet with marked applause. The next vocalist, 
an orbicular-countenanced, facetious-looking man, 
favours the company with that favourite comic air, 
the "Poor Married Man," which describes the 
vexations that matrimony gives rise to. This theme 
provokes the merriment of those present, and our 
traveller, becoming wearied, makes his exit, much 
disgusted. The sleeping apartment he occupies 
being tenanted by several others, the atmosphere 
is almost insupportable, and though unpleasantly 
made sensible of the old adage — "Lie down with 
dogs, and you will arise with fleas," sleep at last 
chains down his eyelids. 

At dawn, the slumberers arise ; a cup of coffee, 
qualified with brandy, is hastily swallowed, and our 
adventurer proceeds on a tour of inspection. A 
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slight dew is on the grass, and the cloudless sky is 
towards the base becoming tinted with crimson ; 
drowsy diggers are about emerging from their 
tents, and shortly the sound of rockers disturbs the 
silence that has of late prevailed. Slatternly wo- 
men are shaking bedding or kindling fires, and 
wreaths of smoke floating in the ambient air denote 
breakfast is under weigh, and, if the senses are to 
be relied on, rusty bacon and chops are very gene- 
rally partaken of. 

At the entrance of one of these tents, he recog- 
nises a quondam friend, late from the banks of the 
classic Isis. The elegant figure of this exquisite is 
now obscured in a blue woollen smock of coarse 
texture, and a beard of exaggerated proportions, 
that might excite the envy of a Polish refugee, 
imparts a degree of ferocity to features otherwise 
mild. At his urgent entreaty, our traveller enters 
the tent ; three hammocks are slung across it, two 
of them are occupied by very sleepy partners then 
about turning out; one of them is a briefless 
barrister, the other a disciple of Galen, both of 
whom had experienced " the spurns which patient 
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merit of the unworthy takes," and, when the gold 
tidings reached them, had cut the old world for 
the " Land of Promise/' 

The amenities of life being limited to a bell tent 
only thirty feet in circumference, space is econo- 
mized. There is an Arab simplicity in the upholstery 
and domestic arrangements, their joint wardrobe 
being stowed in a coffin-shaped chest that serves 
for a table and sofa, two duck guns rest against a 
flour sack, and an empty packing-case, converted 
into a cupboard, contains a flute and a revolver ; 
several Sporting Magazines, Foley's Philosophy, 
Quoin's Anatomy, the Emigrants Farewell, and the 
last new polka ; while in a corner are divers bottles, 
containing cuisine preparations, flanked by a ram- 
part of saucepans and other culinary utensils. A 
pipe is evidently considered an indispensable prelude 
to the day's exertions ; Briefless then busies himself 
in lighting a fire, the Surgeon prepares a ragout, 
and the Oxonian sallies out in quest of milk. 

The repast is soon ready; and, barely has it 
commenced, than a hungry half-pay " captain" (the 
term is generic) announces himself, and it requires 
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little persuasion to prevail upon him to join the mess. 
The son of Mars had been out early c( prospecting ;" 
and, judging by his rubicund nose, the rock he 
most frequently tested was quarts; as might be 
supposed, the conversation is mostly of a geological 
nature, and so totally absorbed are they in discuss- 
ing the merits of different strata, that our traveller 
would not have been surprised if they had offered 
him a stone when he asks them for bread. A hard 
day's toil in the perspective is not pleasing to con- 
template ; blistered hands and aching backs being 
hitherto the sole results of their daily labours, their 
enthusiasm is somewhat damped, and they show no 
alacrity in re-commencing work. 

Our adventurer being desirous to pick up a few 
crumbs of useful knowledge, bids them adieu, and 
approaches the busy operatives, who are tunnelling 
and boring in every direction, causing the earth to 
resemble a rabbit-warren on an extensive scale. 
Here are associated in companies some of every 
class. Old hands, stripped to the skin, are throwing 
up monstrous shovelfulls without much apparent 
exertion ; they are unlucky, and consequently are 
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not in an amicable mood. Working at a neighbour* 
ing bole are some slim youths, whose unscientific 
handling of their tools shows that they are novitiates; 
they pant and seem rather hipped, but their radiant 
countenances proclaim that fortune favours them. 
Farther on are three men, begrimed with dirt ; but 
there is some indefinable quality about them that 
distinguishes them from the common herd, and it 
needs not fancy braces or starched collars to denote 
that they are gentlemen. At digging, blood is no 
match for bone, it is also easy to distinguish 
those that are temporarily successful ; the majority 
are morose and fretful; others evince a fever- 
ish excitement, but well-seasoned diggers work 
with extreme nonchalance; how calmly the old 
fossiker goes to work ! His implements are in 
first-rate order ; the pick is light and well shaped, 
not too sharp nor too hard. He works patiently and 
scientifically, for there is science even in the use 
of the pick. Catch him knocking away indiscrimi- 
nately, panting, puffing, and blowing, one moment 
driving a hurricane, another throwing the pick 
down in the very agony of despair. His very atti- 
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tude is that of a man of business, as that of one 
who knows what he is about. If he is following a 
narrow vein, the drive *is proportionably narrow ; 
if the gold is in patches, and generally diffused 
throughout the washing stuff, his road is broad, and 
varies from five to ten feet, according to the safe 
nature of the super-strata. His floor, from the use 
of the broom, is as clean while he is at work as the 
rooms of a good housewife ; and, nothing is left 
behind that yields to his knife. He generally moves 
away his washing stuff in portable bags, so as not 
to attract attention, washes it carefully in some 
secluded spot for the same reason. The rock of 
the cradle is with him as steady as a pendulum, 
in fact, he is a living specimen of a gold-mining 
machine. 

The sight of nuggets excites the cupidity of our 
adventurer, but the distribution of gold appears so 
irregular that he is extremely perplexed where to 
" break ground." The questions he asks meet with 
brief responses, and, as it is not to be expected that 
any stranger would be magnanimous enough to 
reveal to him the existence of treasure, he resolves 
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to notice the peculiar strata of the more auriferous 
workings, and then determine upon a locality that 
is geologically the same. 

Gold is found in several forms, generally in the 
alluvial deposits of river-beds and gulches, into 
which it has been carried by the water abrasion of 
the rocks and mountains. The miner ought, 
however, to seek out the matrix from which it has 
been disintegrated; its source may be usually traced 
to the nearest quartz mountain ; and, on careful 
examination of the fissures of the sublying rocks, 
gold will be discovered in the form of nuggets. 
These are termed dry diggings, and the localities 
deemed most profitable, preserve the following 
order of strata: — On the surface is usually a 
rich layer of dark alluvial soil ; below that grey 
clay ; beneath this red gravel, then a red or yellow 
clay in which gold is found ; and then a stratum 
of pipe clay, on the top of which is a thin layer 
of soapy blue-coloured clay which is very rich. 
The last is sometimes not more than a foot from 
the surface, but it is often necessary to dig fifty 
feet before arriving at it. 
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Owing to the distance of such diggings from 
water, that purifying agent cannot be of service 
to the miner, and consequently those minute par- 
ticles that do not catch the eye are passed over. 
The prospecter ought to carry with him a tin bowl, 
also a light pick and trowel. The alluvium of 
creeks, water-courses, and their banks, will gene- 
rally contain gold, and in examining them it must 
be observed that gold is seldom found in the 
surface gravel, for it percolates through it. The 
digger ought to sink down to what is termed the 
" washing stuff," which chiefly consists* of decom- 
posed slate, and is usually about two feet from the 
rock. Stream-workers prefer localities where 
there is an angle in the bank, a reef of rocks pro- 
jecting out, trees, or any other obstacle that checks 
the current. These are termed " rocking points," 
for the eddy thus created momentarily arrests the 
muddy water, and causes the gold then in transitu 
to sink downwards. 

Such are the general principles that regulate the 
search of gold, but the first measure of the intend- 
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ing operative must be to obtain a license to dig 
gold, which entitles the holder of it to — 

1. Fifteen feet frontage to either side of a river, 
or main creek ; or, 

2. Twenty feet of the bed of a tributary to a 
river, or main creek ; or, 

3. Sixty feet of the bed of a ravine, or water- 
course; or, 

4. Twenty feet square of table-land, . or river 
flats. 

These, then, constitute the digger's claim, which 
at any time may be sold, or transferred to another 
party; we will now revert to the method of 
working. 

At the wet diggings, a systematic division of 
labour is necessary. Three men may be considered 
sufficient for the purpose, one ought to dig, another 
to rock the cradle, and the third provide a supply 
of water. The digger, furnished with a pick and. 
spade, fills a barrow foil of earth, which he wheels 
to the rocker, situate at the brink of the water. 
The rocker, in shape, resembles a child's cradle ; 
about six inches from the top is a drawer, the 
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bottom of which is made of iron, perforated like a 
cullender. Into this drawer earth is cast, water 
being plentifully supplied, so as to loosen the 
substance. By constantly shaking this cradle, the 
earth becomes slimy and sinks through on to a 
tray beneath it, that has a ledge at the end : the 
earth becoming embodied with the water, flows 
out of an orifice into the river, while the mineral 
from its superior specific gravity sinks on to the 
tray, when the ledge arrests it. The upper drawer, 
containing stones and rock fragments, being re- 
moved, the tray is withdrawn, and the results of 
the " washing" become apparent. Grit and titani- 
ferous iron is usually here associated with specks 
of gold. This residue ought to be placed in a tin 
pan, and then amalgamated with quicksilver, which 
will unite with the gold. This substance may 
then be placed in wash-leather, and, when wrung 
the mercury will squeeze through it, leaving the 
gold amalgam behind. Should the quicksilver 
remain in globules, there is no gold. At the wet 
diggings gojd usually gives on assay, gold, 91*000 ; 
silver, 8*333; base metal, 0*567. The gold is, 
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therefore, 22 carats, value £3 17s. 10£d. per oz., 
and contains 1 dwt. 16 grs. of fine silver to the oz., 
value 5£d., making the value of Australian gold 
£3 18s. 4d. per oz., though it only fetches in the 
Colony from £3 to £3 15s. an oz. At the dry 
diggings, when gold is found in contact with 
quartz, water is not applicable. A solvent is re- 
quired that will loosen the gold from the matrix 
without the tedious process of pounding, and un- 
less the soil yields 200 grains per ton, the working 
of it hardly pays expenses. Much valuable rock, 
that bears no indication of being auriferous, is un- 
doubtedly passed over. The weight of quartz 
fragments is the surest method of determining its 
intrinsic f worth, for the specific gravity of it is 
about 2£, whilst gold is from 17 to 20. It may be 
supposed that by heating quartz beyond the melt- 
ing point of gold, the mineral will flow from it ; 
but it i3 not so, for quartz being infusible, the 
mineral will not leave the matrix. The rock 
must, therefore, be rendered fusible by the appli- 
cation of chemical substances, and then gold can 
be easily extracted from it. The way to melt gold 
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dust is to heat a crucible in a common melting 

fire, and then introduce the dust, mixed with a 

little dried borax. When this is" melted, a "slag" % 

will be found on the surface, and after it be 

skimmed, the gold can then be cast into bars 

with the usual ingot moulds. 

According to all accounts the wet diggings are 

more profitable than the dry ones : for, though they 

do not produce " nuggets," yet the gold is more 

extensively distributed throughout the soil, and 

consequently the earnings of workmen are more 

certain. Another circumstance in their favbur is 

that the gold lies nearer the surface, and the 

workings being adjacent to streams, the soil can be 

thoroughly washed ; whereas at the dry diggings, 

not only is the existence of it often a matter of 

conjecture, but the finer particles are undoubtedly 

passed over from the want of a purifying agent. 

The ordinary license will serve for either, the form 

of one is as follows :— 

"No. 185 

" The bearer , having paid 
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me the sum of on account 

of the territorial revenue, I hereby license him to 
dig, search for, and remove alluvial gold on and 
from any such Crown lands as I shall assign to 
him for that purpose, during the month of 

, 185 , subject to the Government 

regulations in force for the time being for the 
management of the gold-field. 

" This license does not extend to matrix gold, 
and must be produced whenever demanded by me, 
or any other person acting under the authority of 
the Government. 

(Signed) " Commissioner. ,, 

Great agitation has prevailed with respect to the 
license fee, and on more than one occasion the 
authorities came in collision with the malcontents. 
At Bendigo, the chief seat of disaffection, several 
thousands went to the Commissioner's tent and 
tendered a ten-shillings license fee, which was 
rejected ; and, as he had not the power to enforce a 
higher one, the diggers left without paying any at 
all. The rights of the Crown were asserted more 
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vigorously elsewhere. The police-station we refer 
to was visited by three delegates, who announced 
that a large body of diggers had resolved not to 
pay license any longer, at the same time stating that 
they themselves had been resident on the ground for 
a period without doing so. The Government officials 
were not men likely to be brow-beaten, for, though 
the force at their command only consisted of thirty 
troopers, whilst the turbulents encamped around 
them numbered two thousand, they placed the depu- 
tation instantly in arrest, and summarily fined each 
for (according to their own admission) evading 
payment of license. Similar manifestations of 
popular opinion occurring in other districts, crentvd 
some alarm at head-quarters, and not having 
sufficient force at his disposal to coerce, the gover- 
nor succumbed, reducing the license-fee from 
30s. to 10s. 

The influence which demagogues exercise indi- 
rectly upon the Government is to be regretted, and 
yielding to them is setting up a bad precedent. 
Among themselves quarrels are of frequent occur- 
rence : most of them are owing to the " enemy 

2 
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which man puts into his head to steal away 
his brains;" those that relate to claims require 
firmness on the part of the authorities to repress. 
Mr. Hardy, the chief commissioner of the New 
South Wales diggings, appears to have been over- 
whelmed with cases of this description. This 
gentleman in one of his despatches thus alludes 
to his method of dealing with the sturdy vagabonds 
who molest personal rights. u Some days ago I 
ordered off several persons who were working on 
another's land ; half an hour after I found them 
still at work, and though two miles distant from 
my men, I did not hesitate to kick the cradle into 
the stream and take the owner a prisoner. ,, 

Another whom he terms an " unpleasant man to 
deal with," was a big butcher, who relying on his 
pugilistic notoriety, encroached on the "workings" 
of others. Mr. Hardy warned him off, whereupon 
the fellow snatched up a spade and cocking a 

revolver swore he would see him first ; under 

such circumstances most people would have de- 
clined a collision, but Mr. Hardy probably thinking 

" Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just." 
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instantly collared the offender and marched him off 
to Bathurst gaol, when he became penitent and 
begged hard to be let off. 

Unhappily such are not the gravest offences 
that come under the cognisance of justice. A 
great deal of the "old leaven" is still in the com- 
position of the convict population, which manifests 
itself occasionally in the form of larceny, and 
the dexterity with which some robberies are 
committed, show that they are undertaken by 
clever disciples of Laverna. 

Diggers tents are frequently despoiled; the 
author of the " Gold Finder" gives a droll account 
of a ruse perpetrated on his party at the " diggings." 
They had taken tea and were about to repose 
for the night, when they were alarmed by the 
report of a pistol, and a bullet perforating the tent 
passed through the hat of one of them and lodged 
amongst the embers of the fire. The inmates 
hastened out just in time to detect in the moonlight 
a dark shadowy form bounding off amongst the 
underwood. They followed him for some distance 
in the bush and then turned back) but owing to the 
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sameness which characterizes the bush, had some 
difficulty in finding the tent's locality. At last, 
they stumbled upon it, and the object of the fugi- 
tive became apparent, for the contents of the tent 
had been in the meanwhile cleared out. 

Exploits of a more determined character are 
also by no means uncommon : we allude to stop- 
pages on the road. The following instance will 
show the confidence and skill that highwaymen 
possess : — 

Two gentlemen were resting on the grass, at 
mid-day, in sight of two public-houses, with their 
empty guns lying by them, when suddenly four 
mounted men, who had previously been riding on 
each side of a bullock-dray, as though connected 
with it, wheeled rapidly off the road to where they 
were sitting, and, unslinging their double-barrelled 
carbines and displaying their six-barrel revolvers, 
coolly ordered them to "clear out," which they 
accordingly did. Between thirty and .forty other 
unfortunate individuals shared the same fate 
within seven miles. From the door of one 
of these taverns several of the robberies had been 
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witnessed by from ten to a 4ozen men, and a party 
of them, well mounted, started off in pursuit, like so 
many maniacs, for they were only armed with pis- 
tols, whilst the bushrangers had five double-barrelled 
carbines, one single ditto, and five six-barrelled re- 
volvers. The consequence was, before they could 
get within pistol-range, the bushrangers had them 
within gun-shot, and succeeded in robbing two of 
the hot-headed pursuers, taking from one £530 in 
cash and £2,000 in bills, besides shooting his horse 
and bruising his leg, and from the other seventeen 
sovereigns and a gold watch. 

Robbing drays and huts goes for nothing, stealing 
horses the same ; but fancy stopping women, politely 
requesting them to take of their rings ! Or, let us 
laugh at the idea (if we dare laugh at crime) at stern 
justices of the peace being deprived of their boots ! 
In one of these cases, the magistrate appealed to the 
bandit's feelings, 'I am liable to cold, and, if 
deprived of my boots, this may be the death of me ; 
besides the ground is wet, I cannot take them off.' 
'Never mind, sir,' says the implacable robber, 
placing his hat on the wet ground, ' put your feet 
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in here.' Fortunately the boots did not fit. In 
another case, a worshipful was robbed, stripped of 
everything, tied to a tree, and, by way of consolation, 
a pipe full of tobacco and lighted, was placed in 
his mouth. 

One hearing such statements would imagine, 
" the force of audacity could no further go ;" but 
we suppose, on the principle that one may as well 
be hung for a sheep as a lamb, a body of bush- 
rangers, last July, attacked a government escort on 
the road to Melbourne. The police troop consisted 
of a superintendent, sergeant, and three privates, 
having in their charge a cart containing 2,223 
ounces of gold, and about £700 in money, packed 
up in two boxes. The troopers were armed with a 
sword, carbine, and pistol each, the superintendent 
and sergeant having six-barrelled revolvers in ad- 
dition, the cart driver only being unarmed. They 
proceeded on their way until they came within 
seven miles of the M'lvor, when they noticed a log 
thrown across the road, and an apparently deserted 
mi-mi at one side. When within five or six yards 
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of the mi-mi, they were suddenly assailed by a 
volley of seven or eight shots from it; and the 
superintendent wheeling round as soon as he could, 
the first objects that met his view were some eight 
or nine men standing round the cart, and the 
troopers stretched wounded on the ground. The 
robbers proceeded in a very cool manner to unload 
the cart of its treasure, which they removed to an 
adjoining dense stony scrub. The superintendant 
then started off to a government station three miles 
distant for assistance, and quickly returned with 
a reinforcement of troopers and a number of 
diggers whom he met on the road. On reaching 
the scene of the atrocity, they lifted the wounded 
men into the cart, and scoured the country all 
round. A short distance off in the scrub were 
picked up four pack-horses, that belonged to the 
robbers, who were all armed with double-barreled 
guns, and supposed to have had a relay of horses. 
This deed is of such a magnitude, and the results so 
successful, that it is an incentive to brigandage on 
a large scale. The nature of the country renders 
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apprehension very difficult, and the Times, alluding 
to the outcasts scattered over the face of the 
country, very justly remarks, " How much easier 
to bag a thousand pounds, man, at one shot, than 
to go on excavating and washing successive clay 
bottoms to the depth of a hundred feet, and per- 
haps only obtain as much dust as will lie on a half- 
crown piece to reward a month's labour." 

The mining population has hitherto shown itself 
prompt to repress crime, and it is to be hoped that 
scenes of anarchy, which in California disgraced a 
civilized community, will not happen in Australia. 
The digger's social condition does not incline one to 
deduce any favourable conclusions as to the future ; 
they are mostly a hard-working, stern class of men ; 
the pursuit of gold keeps the mind on a rack^ of 
suspense, and after the day's exertions are over, 
few care about recreation. From sun-rise to sun- 
set, men are away at toil, and, except for the arrivals 
and departures, the pitching and striking of tents, 
the camp has the appearance of a deserted village. 
No snug gardens surround their habitations, nor is 
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there a church spire towering from the midst of 
them, or wife and children clustered around the 
hearth. This undomesticated and unrighteous 
mode of life may be attributed to the migratory 
nature of the gold seekers' calling. 

What few women there are, are mostly hard 
featured sun-burnt dames, willing and able to 
rough it. In dress and habits they are somewhat 
masculine, their bonnets are thrown far back — 
displaying gold ear-drops as massive as cattle- 
bells. A blue skirt, perhaps, covers their burly 
forms, and the legs are encased in thick boots. 
It is no libel to affirm that many of them drink 
spirits neat, and smoke tobacco ; we have often met 
with overland matrons, who, in these respects, ex* 
celled their husbands. Diggers are not politicians; 
gold is the only subject that at all engrosses their 
attention. A letter from home always excites 
pleasure, but information regarding a newly-dis- 
covered auriferous locality would perhaps be most 
acceptable. 

Most contradictory reports of the "diggings" 
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are published, so that it is difficult to form any 
satisfactory estimate of them, but the precarious 
nature of gold-seeking is very generally admitted, 
and with respect to the earnings of individuals, 
most all seem agreed that if the whole quantity 
of gold gathered at different localities were equally 
divided amongst the miners there assembled, it 
would not yield more than an ounce per man, or 
about say £3 15s. a week, which is a trifling 
remuneration, when the excessive price of provisions 
and privations of all kinds are taken into conside- 
ration. 

It is however worthy of notice, that the dis- 
couraging accounts mostly proceed from those who 
are deficient in perseverance, or are physically 
unfitted for a laborious life. None but the resolute 
and enduring are adapted for an undertaking so 
trying to the constitution ; but nevertheless a great 
portion of the new arrivals proceed to the gold- 
fields, usually impelled thither by hope and curiosity, 
or else the want of employment in Melbourne. 
Attractive at first to the animated, gold digging 
soon loses in its hard realities the gilding with 
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which a romantic imagination might have invested 
it ; and, as the average prospects are about twenty 
blanks to one prize, there is always a counter 
stream returning, which ultimately adopt the 
legitimate paths of industry. 
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In this densely-populated country where so much 
competition produces a never-failing struggle for 
existence, it is difficult to realize an easy indepen- 
dence. In Australia, a field of unlimited extent 
is open to the enterprizing. Industry is there 
certain of remuneration ; and at the expiration of 
a few years, the persevering jnay safely calculate 
on a competence : but every public movement is 
accompanied by its corresponding delusion, and, 
though emigration is eminently advantageous to 
some classes, its inadaptability for others is beyond 
doubt. •*, 
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Many seem to imagine that by deviating from 
legitimate business they will realize golden harvests : 
these are the adventurers who embark for " El 
Dorados." There are others who migrate in shoals 
to the different u Lands of Promise," who are 
either the dupes of false representation or of over- 
wrought fancies. Both these classes speedily 
discover that toil and not romance is the lot of a 
colonist; the former are generally too wavering to 
settle down for a permanency ; the latter often 
become misanthropic, and embitter their existence 
with regrets. 

Those who are best adapted for colonization, 
are men of industrious habits, who leave the parent 
country with the sober conviction that they must 
" rough it," and are prepared to toil for a livelihood. 
To emigrate merely to heap up money and return 
to spend it, gives rise to disquietude and impatience; 
with these, enjoyment is sacrificed to future expec- 
tation. Family colonization corrects this baneful 
tendency ; the world of affection is then centered 
' within the limits of the colony, and no yearning 
for kindred far away paralyzes exertion, or sickens 
the heart. 
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Emigration jobbers are prone to cite instanced of 
rapid elevation, and give glowing accounts that 
captivate shallow understandings ; but it ought to 
be remembered that with few exceptions prosperity 
may be attributed to industry properly directed; 
while nothing can be more vexatious than the 
situation of those induced by false representations 
to proceed to countries where their services are 
not required. 

It is a mistaken notion to suppose that because 
ignorant men thrive, the intellectual must prosper. 
A rude state of society like that of Australia, 
naturally calls forth efforts to supply, first the more 
material wants ; and until those are satisfied, cares 
little for that which tends to the graces and 
amenities of life ; there is consequently not that 
minute sub-division of labour or variety of arts by 
which numbers find occupation, in ministering to 
the luxuries af a highly-civilized population. 

Comparatively few crafts are at present in 
absolute requisition. The refined skill of the car- 
ver, gilder, or sculptor, is unappreciated, while the 
rough handed Jack-of-all-trades to use a Yankee 
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phrase, " goes a-head like greased lightning." 
Thousands who expected to live in a new society, 
upon occupations created only to gratify the 
wants of an old one have been disappointed, 
and we might observe, that the emigrant who 
ventures into a country on the mere vague rumour 
of its wealth, instead of treading a path strewed 
with roses, must be infallibly entangled among 
thorns and briars. 

The Australian colonies are drugged to a satiety 
with three descriptions of unhappy individuals, 
young gentlemen, clerks, and shop assistants. 
Gentlemen importations are mostly failures, the 
colonists speak of them as the "fast " and 
"loose." The fast men are usually of good 
family, for whom no public appointment can be 
obtained, so are got rid of at capitals varying from 
£500 to 2,000. They are chiefly billiard-playing 
barristers, sporting surgeons, and rusticated under* 
graduates, and after renewing in the Australian 
capitals the dissipation of London and Paris, when 
their credit is nigh exhausted return home. The 
"loose" are (to use the words of Mr. Sydney,) 
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"men of impetuous and irregular habits, overflow- 
ing with animal spirits, with a strong taste for 
amusement, combative, with more benevolence than 
reverence, who cannot bear control; and who 
will work for themselves but in their own way." 
Such characters are constantly in trouble with old 
countries, daily offending some respectable pre- 
judice, or exhausting their superfluous energies in 
an incorrect manner ; and, after quarrelling with 
their superiors, thrashing policemen, etc., are for 
family considerations sent 16,000 miles across the 
ocean. 

However caelum non animum mutant, for it 
generally happens that those by no means immacu- 
late at home, display the usual sample of their 
qualities elsewhere, and the " wild oats" they have 
sown in England become a productive harvest of 
sorrow abroad. A colony is very uncongenial 
without money, and, should "the governor" suspend 
the " remittances," the bad shilling, as he is tech- 
nically called, will very frequently return to those 
who uttered him. 

A tavern situate to the south of Adelaide was, 
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in South Australia, the usual rendezvous of those 
termed in colonial phraseology, u broken down 
swells." Towards evening, there was here generally 
a grand reunion of "all the talents:" the votaries 
of loo, cribbage, bagatelle, and billiards, were then 
sure of associates, while those who preferred quaffing 
the "flowing bowl," or tipping a stave, found 
others no less ready to join them. Smoking was 
of course universal, for it soothes the mind (pro. 
tem.) against a sea of troubles ; and we may here 
observe that an emulation, peculiar among colonial 
youths of a fast description, consists in the intense 
blackness of their pipes ; jet clay specimens, with 
the essential oil exuding through them, being 
mounted in silver, and enshrined as precious relics 
in morocco cases. 

The docile and punctilious official of the city, 
whose whole prospects in life resolve themselves 
into the power of keeping books by double and 
single entry, here turns over a new leaf in 
the book of life, for he descends to unskilled 
labour ; while the draper's apprentice, whose hand 
has hitherto wielded no heavier implements than a 
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pair of scissors or yard measure, reluctantly handles 
the pick axe, or is buried in the solitude of the 
Bush, where he forms an acquaintance with wool 
which he has previously only seen in its manufac- 
tured state. 

We have not included gold as a pursuit, because 
it is an occupation that tests the bodily energies so 
severely and requires so much personal privation, 
that none but adamantine constitutions can with- 
stand it for any period. There is something in the 
loose vagabond of the digger which conjoined to 
the never-extinguished hope that luck will arrive, 
will always attract many to the diggings, but 
experience shows that this precarious mode of 
livelihood will be henceforth almost exclusively 
adopted by the navigator breed. 

From the foregoing observations, one may 
perceive that knowledge is not power (as it is 
supposed to be), nor is poverty a recommendation 
to wealth ; capacity is one of tha chief elements 
tbst constitutes success, and in the present con- 
dition of Australia, a mechanical trade is more 
valuable to its possessor than an university degree. 
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Though Rome peopled in its infancy by the 
drugs of the surrounding countries, afterwards 
became a flourishing commonwealth, it would be 
erroneous to suppose that colonization at the pre- 
sent day could succeed, if solely composed of such 
elements. A superior grade of emigrants ought 
undoubtedly to be infused into Australian society, 
and the class that might emigrate with advantage to 
themselves, are married professional men and 
families with limited incomes who have been 
reduced in circumstances. The latter who are 
generally well bred people resort to the continent 
in great numbers, tempted by economical consider- 
ations and cheap accomplishments for their family ; 
their limited incomes and pride of caste, preventing 
the putting out of their children till late in life. 
A writer on emigration thus pictures such a family. 

"The sons cultivate moustachios, wear odd 
shooting-jackets, frequent ca&s, wait for commis- 
sions in the army and navy, or appointments under 
government, which never come, because the wrong 
party is always in power; they speak several 
languages with more or less skill, and are unfit, by 
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habits, feelings, and acquirements, for the ordinary 
pursuits of Englishmen of the same means." 

" As for the girls, they are more interesting and 
more to be pitied; for they cannot enlist for 
soldiers, or turn cab-drivers, or billiard-markers, like 
their brothers. They learn how to sing and dance 
divinely, can play on all manner of instruments, 
make their own frocks, millinery, and soup maigre, 
save sous, dress dowdily in the morning and 
divinely in the evening at balls and concerts, 
dream of great matches, know the Peerage and 
the Almanach de Gotha by heart, are discon- 
tented with their lot, and unfit for the wives of 
poor men, or struggling men, or for any useful 
employment." 

Another class whom he considers might 
emigrate with advantage, are tradesmen who, in 
years of commercial pressure, see ruin advancing 
upon them, eating up first their capital and then 
their credit, with scarcely a chance of escape. 
Men who live in huge shops in leading thorough- 
fares — obliged to make a great display of plate- 
glass, gas, and goods — obliged to keep up a large 
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staff of assistants and support a numerous family ; 
who find custom falling off and bad debts increasing, 
stock left on hand as unfashionable, consequently 
valueless; health failing, children increasing and 
requiring expenses for education, and yet they can 
scarcely can diminish one important item of 
expenditure. The unhappy man who has to struggle 
on against such a current of misfortune has no 
hope except in turning the tide. The preservation 
of his commercial credit is as dear to him as the 
honour of a soldier. That gone, not mental nor 
imaginary evils, but actual positive beggary stares 
him in the face — such an one ought to wind up his 
affairs, and sail for Sydney ; he would there find 
plenty of scope for business, and be able to start 
anew, unfettered by those burdens that clogged his 
progress in England. 

Having devoted much space to the conside- 
ration of the different classes of inen who might 
emigrate with advantage, and dwelt upon those 
unfitted for such a step, before dismissing this im- 
portant topic, we ought perhaps to offer a few 
friendly hints to the other sex ; though in com- 
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menting upon their prospects we feel that we are 
treading on dangerous ground. 

Matrons have often asked us the state of the 
matrimonial market in the southern hemisphere ; 
for, since the Overland Route has been established, 
India does not hold out the same encouragement 
to spinsters. So many cases of disappointment 
have come under our notice, that we much doubt 
whether Australia offers advantages to adventurous 
young ladies commensurate with their sacrifices. 
Without either money or a chaperon (to use Mr. 
Snagsby's words) u not to put too fine a point upon 
it" their case in a matrimonial point of view, 
is decidedly hopeless. The ship that we embarked 
in, conveyed no less than forty daughters of 
Eve crammed full of romance and sentiment, 
all of whom more or less cherished the delusion 
of husbands in perspective. 

During the voyage, these emancipated hand- 
maids devoted their attention to novels and 
embroidery, instead of Meg Dod's cookery-book and 
stocking-darning; and when subsequently com- 
pelled to enter domestic service, their chagrin may 
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be easily conceived* The great preponderance of 
males would incline one to infer that the other sex, 
like most scarce articles, would be in great demand, 
but such is not the case. The lives of the colo- 
nists are marked by stirring activity: they are 
mostly men of roving dispositions, who turn from 
one occupation to another, and as they lead a 
precarious existence, they "neither marry, nor 
are they given in marriage. ,, Bushmen, especially, 
have hearts as hard as the damper on which they 
subsist; they seldom look forward to any permanent 
improvement in their circumstances, and on that 
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account dislike the encumbrance and responsibilities 

of wedlock. It is different with townsmen, who 

are generally men of staid dispositions, and often 

require a partner in their toils ; but not until the 

condition of society is more stable, will arise a 

desire for household comfort, and the amenities 

of social life be fully appreciated. 

In connection with marriage, we feel tempted to 

relate a romantic incident which recently occurred 

in South Australia, and created some sensation. A 

dissolute youth, lately landed, perceiving a throng of 
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people clustered around the doors of a church, 
entered it. Some nuptials were being solemnized ; 
and, tempted by curiosity, he approached the 
communion-rail. The sendee had reached that 
affecting part, where the bride is asked whether 
she will tal^e her suitor as a partner for better or 
worse; when, glancing around, she uttered a cry of 
dismay, and fainted; and the intruder likewise 
exhibited symptoms of alarm and concern. Cor- 
dials were administered to the lady, who, recover- 
ing, unconsciously murmured, "my betrayer!" 
and the gay deceiver, for such he turned out to be, 
stood transfixed. The mortification of the bride- 
groom, and the confusion attendant thereon, may 
be easier conceived than described. An explana- 
tion was demanded of the quondam lover, who 
subduing any emotion, told the foremost champion, 
that the only satisfaction he could afford him, 
would be at twenty-four paces, and thereupon 
made his exit. The marriage was of course, under 
such circumstances, adjourned sine die, and deep 
were the imprecations showered upon the head of 
him whose untoward advent had caused the loss of 
a sumptuous breakfast. 
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Love has been compared to a plant that, owing to 
the influence of the sun, suddenly appears above 
the surface, and dies when denied the warmth of 
that which called it into existence. We havfc often 
seen striking proofs of the extreme susceptibility 
of the affections, whilst the instability of hasty 
attachments, has been no less apparent. We were 
once on board a vessel, where a great number of 
young people of both sexes were thrown together. 
Ulysses could not withstand the strains of the 
Sirens ; nor was it to be expected that they could 
long be insensible to each others attractions. 

The results were soon manifest; for, on the morn- 
ing of the seventh day, whilst walking on deck 
with the captain, eight young men monnted the 
sacred precincts of the poop, and explaining to the 
skipper how successfully they had pleaded their 
respective suits, solicited him thereupon to sanction 
their nuptials. As the ship's regulations contained 
no clause providing for such a contingency, the 
would-be Benedicts were told that " the consum- 
mation they so devotedly wished for" must be 
deferred till their arrival in port, and they withdrew 
seemingly very chap-fallen. 
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No position more effectually exposes the weak- 
nesses of human nature than a sojourn on board ship. 
Some persons improve on acquaintance; the majority 
do not, and, as might have been anticipated, the 
aforesaid impassioned ones having in the course of 
three months abundant opportunities for the study 
of disposition, ultimately came to the conclusion that 
"love is often blind," whilst the fair objects of their 
solicitude, like the Ephesian matron, instead of 
uselessly repining, exerted their fascinations upon 
others, forming successive attachments. One 
only was sincere in her sentiments, which unfor- 
tunately were unrecriprocated. She resorted to an 
odd method of avenging the spreta injuria formce, 
as she married from pure spite her favorite's 
most bitter antagonist ; but the shaft rebounded, 
inflicting upon herself a wound that embittered 
her existence. 

It would perhaps be uncharitable to suppose that 
the spinsters who annually depart for Australia 
and other distant dependencies are solely influenced 
by matrimonial considerations, for many, no doubt, 
have other objects in view. Admitting such to be 
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the case, everything depends upon individual dis- 
position, and as but few women have the energy 
and self-possession to establish themselves in a 
satisfactory position abroad, it is a hazardous step 
for a female to launch herself upon the world 
without the substantial aid and moral support of 
a relative. 

Emigration at the present day differs in its 
forms ; of unassisted emigrants little may be said, 
save that vessels are being constantly fitted out for 
their conveyance. Eleemosynary emigration has 
several branches worthy of notice ; the most con- 
spicuous is that which is termed Government 
Emigration, under the superintendance of the 
Colonial Land Emigration Commissioners, West- 
minster. The funds for the furtherance of it 
are derived from the sale of Crown lands in the 
Australian colonies. The qualifications required 
of applicants for passages, are that they be bodily 
sound, and likely to prove serviceable members of 
the country they wish to adopt. The funds ex- 
pended by this office since 1847, have been about 
£1,000,000. * 
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The next in pre-eminence is the Society for 
Promoting Female Emigration. This charitable 
society was instituted by several noble philanthro- 
pists ; the committee undertake three duties : — 

1st, To select from among the poorer female 
populace of the metropolis those most suitable to 
receive the advantage of the fund. 

2nd, To make proper provision for the care and 
safety of the emigrants during their passage out. 

3rd, To procure a favourable reception for them 
in the colonies. 

The females who are selected are sent to an 
asylum, termed a Home, where they remain, under 
the superintendence of a matron, and are provided 
for till the time of departure. 

Of the assisted modes of emigration, the Family 
Colonization Society deserves attention. The theory 
originated with Mrs. Chisholm, a lady whose un- 
wearied exertions in the cause of philanthropy 
have earned her an imperishable reputation. It 
professes for its object the foundation of a self- 
supporting system of colonization to Australia, 
by encouraging and aiding the industrious classes 
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to effect their emigration in a moral, independent, 
and comfortable manner. 

Intending emigrants are, in the first instance, 
required to pay two-thirds of their passage-money ; 
the remainder is lent by the society. As a security 
for this loan, an agreement is entered into that the 
borrowers will refund the amount advanced, through 
the medium of their colonial agents, within two 
years of their arrival in the colonies: a good attested 
character is the only security required by the 
society; and, indeed, its ultimate success may be 
said to be based on the good faith of those in whom 
they place reliance. The selected emigrants are 
invited to join themselves in groups of not less 
than three families, the members of which have to 
pledge themselves severally to assist in the recovery 
of loans granted to persons constituting their group, 
and bind themselves to pay a proportionate share 
for each member of the group who may become 
a defaulter. Each family has its separate cabin, 
and one is allowed to seven individuals of each 
sex. The main principles of the society— order, 
decorum, and interest in each other's welfare by 
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reciprocal interests — have been found to secure it 
the appreciation of the public. 

Emigration and Colonization Companies are a 
most prolific genus ; their projects seem plausible, 
but the generality are not to be depended upon. 
A land-shark is the most cruel of traitors; happily 
for emigrants, the majority disappeared on the 
cessation of the emigration mania. 

Having given a slight sketch of the different 
methods of emigration, the means of shipping 
ought next to claim attention. There are three 
classes of passengers who proceed to Australia — 
cabin, intermediate, and steerage ; the respective 
fares being usually £70, £30, and £15. 

Cabin passengers, to whom speed is often an object, 
naturally prefer steam-navigation. The auxiliary 
Screws that depart for the colonies are fine vessels: 
their speed averages eight and a half miles an hour, 
and the length of passage is about seventy days. 
For reasons of economy, the poorer classes, will as 
heretofore, embark in sailing vessels ; passages in 
these can always be had at the shortest notice. 

Those details which furnish an insight into ship* 
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life may at first sight appear trifling, but the 
comforts of the voyager are chiefly derived from 
trivialities ; he ought, therefore, to know what he i 
to expect, and prepare accordingly. 

The choice of a ship is a very important point: 
those who have no nautical friend to advise them 
ought to choose one belonging to a well-known 
firm, and turn a deaf ear to obscure charterers 
and their agents ; those vessels belonging to Messrs. 
Green, or Dunbar, are splendid specimens of the 
merchant service, and may be in every respect 
relied on. 

It is a well known fact that, in nine cases out of 
ten, emigrants either omit that which is really 
serviceable, or else take with them a superfluity of 
stock. Few landsmen can form a true estimate of 
what is required for a four months' passage, while 
a sea-chest, filled at the discretion of an outfitter, 
usually contains a heterogeneous assortment of 
articles, for the most part unnecessary. It would 
be both invidious and difficult to mention any par- 
ticular outfitter more meritorious than another, and 
very hazardous to state the precise number and 
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description of articles required; such matters 
principally depend upon the pocket and destination 
of the traveller. As a general rule, cabin passengers 
to Australia ought to take four suits of wearing 
apparel, mostly of a light texture, and made up in 
a neglige style, boots of the thinnest leather, and 
linen sufficient for a daily change. Intermediates 
have occasion for nearly a similar outfit, though 
personal appearance need not be so scrupulously 
attended to. Steerage passengers require a much 
less extensive wardrobe, as they are supposed to be 
their own laundresses. 

Those who take out articles on spec, ought to 
exercise great discretion, for nothing on earth is so 
inconstant as an Australian a price current." At 
present, houses appear to be the safest descrip- 
tion of goods to export, for in the colonies 
carpenters' wages are 15s. a day. We should 
recommend zinc, or wooden dwellings ; they may 
be purchased at prices varying from £20 to £500 ; 
the cost of transporting them is but trifling, and 
there is scarcely any difficulty in putting them 
together on arrival. The economy of such a 
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measure is beyond doubt; for houses and shops 
that may be bought in England for £40, at present 
fetch in Melbourne a rental of £100 annually, and 
a friend who has been shipping different descrip- 
tions of buildings to the colonies, lately informed 
us that he had realized from £200 to £500 interest 
upon the capital invested. 

Cabin passengers, who rank first on board, keep 
to the poop, and live at the cabin table, where the 
captain presides. As they fare in good style, any 
private provisioning is unnecessary. The society 
of each other is their principal recreation ; a good 
stock of books is a very pleasant resource during 
the ample leisure which the voyage affords; for 
the pleasure of company, however amusing it may 
be, cannot fail to grow tedious from satiety, while 
nothing is more obnoxious than to be bored by 
idlers. In so many instances, ill effects result from 
hasty intimacies contracted on board vessels, that 
young people cannot too carefully avoid violent 
attachments and unreserved confidences. A calm 
is often the precursor of a storm ; and friendship; 
unless justified by substantial grounds, is but 
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transitory; while the projects and engagements 
one may form, are liable to be thwarted by a thou- 
sand contrary chances "which we wot not of." 

The steerage is situate in the fore part of a ship; , 
and on board Government vessels an upper and a 
lower tier of bunks is usually afforded the inmates 
for sleeping accommodation. These bunks, which 
are about seven feet long, by four wide, are 
temporary fixtures to the starboard and larboard 
sides of vessels ; and, in the centre part, otherwise 
vacant, a long plank-table runs fore and aft the 
whole length ; this mode of fitting, both as regards 
ventilation, cleanliness, and health, is, in the 
opinion of health officers, far superior to the enclosed 
cabins usual with £20 passengers ; on the arrival 
of some of the latter at their destinations, the 
accumulation of filth and grease about the cabins 
gives them more the appearance of piggeries than 
of human abodes* 

„ The steerage-passenger must not be fastidious ; 
certain food, served out twice a week, is cooked for 
them, in accordance with the printed bill of daily 
farfe : each mess has its own label, and the meat of 
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the whole body is boiled in coppers ; when cooked, 
each piece is delivered by the cook, who shouts in 
stentorian tones the number of the mess that the 
fork hooks up from the vat-like copper. On soup- 
days, an equal quantity is measured into the mess 
"kids/' and tea, likewise boiled in a copper, is served 
out morning and evening to each mess. 

Those who have sedentary trades, not requiring 
space, may during the voyage exercise their craft 
to advantage : shoe-makers, tailors, and others, 
sometimes perform sufficient work during the 
passage to defray a part of their expenses. In 
this age of cheap literature, instructive works can 
be had for a pound sufficient for months' reading, 
but, more frequently, chaffing and buffoonery are 
the order of the day amongst voyagers. In all 
large bodies, odd characters and eccentricities may 
be found to ridicule, and a butt is invariably to be 
met with in the steerage of a vessel. 

On board emigrant-vessels, the sexes are kept 
separate, the single girls aft, the single men fore- 
head, and the married am id-ships; young children are 
invariably under the immediate eye of their parents. 
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These divisions are bulk-headed off; and, as there 
is a hatch to each compartment for the exit of 
tenants below, there is no necessity for communi- 
cation between them. The promiscuous gathering 
of perhaps eighty families in the same ward, sleep- 
ing in a bunk (without curtains) adjoining each 
other, may shock the delicacy of some, but 
" necessity knows no law/' and sensible people, 
with an object in view, must reconcile themselves 
to many temporary inconveniences. Ship confine- 
ment is unpleasant to married people especially, 
but, the sea-sickness over, when used to nautical 
ways, they experience no very great troubles. The 
slovenly housewife is easily distinguished from the 
bustling one ; neatness in clothing, cleanliness of 
linen, and even the brightness of the tin eating and 
drinking utensils, testify the industrious matron. 

At sea, every attention is paid to health, for by act 
of parliament, all vessels carrying a certain number 
of passengers are compelled to take a doctor, 
who is at all times ready to administer relief gratis 
to the sick. This is a great advantage, and many 
who have been, during their lives, confirmed 
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invalids, have been restored to health by the regular 
attendance they have received during the voyage. 

The average mortality in Australian emigrant 
ships, has been during the last three years, 1.90 
per cent. The average length of voyage is — 
To Sydney and Port Phillip . 100 days. 

To Adelaide 95 „ 

To New Zealand .... 105 „ 
When passenger-ships reach their destination, 
supplies cease, but most captains are considerate 
enough to allow temporary shelter to those of 
limited means. When the emigrant steps on shore, 
he ought to repair to a " Labour office," where he 
will probably hear of employment to suit him. It 
seldom happens that useful people are unable to 
find work, but, to provide against such casualities, 
the colonial Government have refuges for the 
destitute. Ample protection is afforded to female 
emigrants ; the temptations to which want exposed 
them, having originated asylums for their reception, 
where they are carefully attended to till situations 
are procured. 
The cabin and intermediate passengers who 
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arrive in Australia are mostly of the middle classes ; 
they generally possess capital, but have no definite 
object in view. Those who have neither a profes- 
sion nor trade seem to emigrate under the impres- 
sion that they can secure a competence by specula- 
tion, but in many instances, people unaccustomed 
to the management of capital have rushed headlong 
into speculations, and become ruined. The colonists 
are proverbial for their acumen ; therefore let the 
emigrant beware, lest the more wary do not cram 
him for their own eating. The " new chum," as 
the new arrival is facetiously termed, is often 
victimized : there are men in the colonies always 
on the look out to fleece the inexperienced "griffin;" 
nor is a man considered colonized till he has 
been occasionally over-reached by the more expe- 
rienced. 

It has become so common to give introductions 
to people going abroad, that a personal knowledge 
of the bearer is often slight, and an acquaintance 
with the person to whom they are recommended 
equally as trivial. Nearly every one who emigrates 
has a large packet of letters with him ; for to write 
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a few words, signifying nothing, is an easy way of 
paying off obligations. Those who cany such 
epistles ought to ascertain to whom they are 
addressed, and, should the inquiry prove satisfactory, 
present them immediately as it is indicative of dis- 
regard, to delay their delivery. They mostly entail 
courteous treatment : while liberal and important 
services often result from them, and cases of dis- 
appointment may be attributed to unreasonable 
expectations. The urbanity of Governors is often 
taxed by importunities; but the emigrant need 
not expect a government situation, unless he holds 
a treasury warrant, or direct appointment from 
Downing Street. 

There are a few truths which cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon those arriving in a colony, 
viz.— whatever may be the inducements, avoid 
lodging at taverns, for it not only has a pro- 
digal appearance and incurs intercourse with 
strangers, which may afterwards be regretted, but 
is often a pretext for the scrupulous to hesitate 
doing a good office when in their power to be of 
service— at commencement, take the first oppor- 
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tunity that may occur, even it it be insignificant, 
for it is decidedly imprudent to embark in a serious 
undertaking till a further acquaintance with the 
colony and its mode of business— enter into no 
speculation, however promising it may appear, 
without the opinion of men whose experience and 
station entitle them to respect— and, lastly, never 
let any but those you can implicitly trust know 
your private affairs, and even not then, unless 
absolutely necessary. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that some 
persons experience a feeling of loneliness on their 
arrival: the transition is perhaps too violent for 
them, and those who are unlikely to succeed in a 
colony are very liable to despondency. It might 
truly be said of them — 

They left their native land, and far away 
Across the waters sought a world unknown, 

Yet well they knew that they in vain might stray 
In search of one more lovely than their own. 

But vain regrets ought to be dismissed, for nothing 
is more displeasing to colonists than to hear dis- 
paraging comparisons ; hence, if the emigrant be 
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wise, he will seek acquaintances and form new 
associations, by which means he will speedily 
become reconciled to his position: and, if animated 
with a firm determination to combat difficulties, his 
advancement is certain. 

Those who are fond of the spirit of caste, and 
who dream of young Englandism, will be disap- 
pointed, for there is nothing in Australia venerable 
or of authority — nothing older than a gum tree 
— and no name more ancient or sublime than has 
been inscribed over a shop-board, or a sign. The 
man who emigrates ought to blot out all records of 
the past, and overcome early prejudices, and if 
he will dismiss the foolish dreams of sudden wealth 
which he may have formed, and get into harness, 
however humble at first, prosperity will reward 
his exertions ; but, should he allow disappointment 
and disgust at the first aspect of colonial life to 
take possession of his mind, he will fail in the 
object for which he left his home, and sink into 
obscurity. 

That Australia offers all the elements that ensure 
contentment is testified by the reluctance which 
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most old colonists feel to leave the land of their 
adoption ; yet a fond attachment produced by early 
reminiscences induces many to visit the scenes of 
their childhood. It is sometimes a source of sor- 
row to those who return to their native land, to 
contemplate the changes wrought by the hand of 
time, for relatives die, and acquaintances are 
scattered in a short period. The chilling etiquette 
of society and the humid atmosphere of England 
are, to some Australians, almost insupportable, so 
that after a transitory glimpse, the traveller usually 
wends his way back to the field of his exertions. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The occasional allusions, in the foregoing pages, to the 
commercial condition of the different colonies, show that 
every branch of trade is successfully pursued ; but they 
afford very inadequate notions of the wonderful resources 
of the country : we, therefore, feel tempted to subjoin a 
few brief statistical statements relating to the financial 
position of each province, together with a slight notice of 
their Exports, Imports, Retail Prices, Wages, &c. ; and, in 
calling figures to our aid, leave readers to draw their own 
deductions. 

The Revenue Returns of New South Wales, made up to the 1st of 
July, 1853, show the following results:— 

Under the head of general revenue, the increase for the quarter 
ending the 80th of June, 1853, compared with the same quarter of 
1852, is £49,689, or 47 per cent; on the territorial revenue 
£36,030, or 333*6 per cent— In the second quarter of 1852, it was 
only £10,795. The total receipts for the present quarter are 
£201,823; last year, (1852) they were £116,154. On i the whole, 
therefore, the increase is no less than 73 per cent The following 
are the chief heads of the general revenue, their total amounts tor 
that quarter, and their increase compared with the same period of 
last year:— Amount. Increase. P e S5 e J t ' 

Customs *75,658 £30,550 «-7 

Colonial Sprite ... 6,314 8,851 112 8 

Gold 16.295 8,785 80.8 

Land Sale. 12.326 12,326 - 

Publicans' License. ... 31,038 8,427 124 

Portage 5,110 739 16 8 

The heads of estimated and actual income for the two past year., 

.„ „ fallows Estimated Kecdved 

are as touows . for J|M ta Ig5 , 

fw,... £341,000 £217,021 

gutoTcolo^iaiSpiriU 30,000 18,211 

GoldRevenue 88,000 62,304 

LandSales ",000 U.7W 

H, nt , 6,650 6,184 

SSL" ..... 87,200 83,751 

. ass: ::::::::::::::::::, 24,000 wm . 

Port and Harbour Dues — 16 101 

Assessment on Stock 2*812 

Auction Duty ... o-"!™ 25*24.6 

Other Heads 2o > 8 7 5 8M *° 



f. 



Totali £566,225 £413,746 
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The Port and Harbour Dues, Assessment on Stock, and Auction 
Duty, having been abolished, the Revenue of 1852, shows upwards 
of £22,000, not taken into the estimate for 1854. Allowing for this 
surrender of Taxes, the advance is £174,594, or about 45 per cent. 

The estimated expenditure of the year 1854, compared with the 
sums voted for 1853, is as under: — 

1854. 

Establishments £295,660 

Pensions 610 

Charitable Allowances 9,581 

Works and Buildings 41,748 

Roads and Bridges ... 36,600 

Conveyance of Mails 24,200 

Grants to Institutions 6,200 

Stores 25,047 

Miscellaneous 10,860 



1853. 


Increase. 


£287,934 


£57,726 


600 




9,355 


236 


27,756 


13,992 


26,850 


9,750 


20,500 


3,700 


700 


5,500 


20,368 


4,679 


12,676 





£450,496 £356,739 £93,75 1 

The total amount of expenditure under the control of the Legis- 
lative Council shows an excess in the estimates for 1854 over the 
amount voted for the year 1853 of £49,847. To the amount of 
expenditure so shown is to be added the sums appropriated otherwise 
than by vote of the Council. The aggregate expenditure estimated 
for the 1854 year is therefore as follows : — 

To be voted £450,496 

Schedules 73,560 

Customs 17,265 

Drawbacks 8,000 

Colonial Distilleries 3,220 

University of Sydney 5,001 

Remuneration to Pilots 2,800 

Police Reward Fund 1,150 

Ditto Superannuation ditto 1,230 

Grand total of expenditure estimated for 1854... £562,731 

The Estimates. 
The financial position of the colony at the end of 1854 is 
expected to be as follows : — 

Balance from 1853 £25,679 

Estimated Revenue of 1853 531,165 

1854 566,225 

£1 128 069 

Expenditure in 1853 £508,071 

1854 ....... 562,731 

1,070,802 

Leaving a surplus of. £52,267 
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VICTORIA. 



The province of Victoria has latterly made great strides. She 
already equals California in the produce of precious metal ; whilst, in 
material progress, she has excelled New South Wales. Twenty years 
ago, this colony was a wilderness; from that time to 1851, its pro- 
gress was rapid. Its population had become 95,000 souls, the 
tonnage of shipping inwards was 130,000 tons, and its revenue 
£386,000. The following year, 1852, exhibited a statistical increase 
without a parallel in the history of nations ; for the population was 
then 212,000, the increased tonnage 413,000, and the revenue 
£1,577,000, whilst the shipments of gold were calculated at 
£15,000,000, that is, at the rate of £70 a head for each inhabitant 
of the colony. Later returns disclose results equally extraordinary. 

The following is a statement of the revenue of the colony for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1853. The increase on the corresponding 
quarter of 1852 is very great. 

General Revenue. 

Gold :— £ 

Proceeds of Gold Licences 147,854 

Escort Fees 13,840 

Treasury and Custody Fees 1,864 

Customs :— 

Duties on Spirits imported 132,468 

Duties on Tobacco imported 24,403 

Duty on Wine imported 11,359 

Duty on Tea imported 7,039 

Duty on Coffee imported 3,981 

Ad Valorem Duties on Foreign Goods 179,252 ] 1 

Ordinary Revenue. 

Quarters ended 30th Sept., 
1852. 1853. 

Gold License 80,560 147,154 

Escort Fees, &c 10,897 15,710 

Customs Duties 83,446 179,252 

Port and Harbonr Dues 2,987 4,048 

Postage 2,638 7,292 

Auction Duty 879 ....*.. 2,079 

Assessment on Stock 137 

Licenses' Auctioneers' 37 87 

Publicans, &c 1,729 4,906 

Fines, Forfeitures, and Fees ... 5,791 18,977 

Miscellaneous 1,500 8,940 



s. 


d. 


1 


7 


9 


3 


13 


11 


19 


10 


1 


7 


12 


7 


11 


9 


6 


2 


n 


11 



»> 



190,607 385,032 
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Territorial Revenue. 



Proceeds of Sales of land 267,754 883,593 

Leases and licenses to occupy land ... 2,976 5,086 

Miscellaneous 1,003 12,619 



271,733 351,298 



Totals 462,340 736,330 

Quarters ended 80th Sept., Rate of in- 

1863. 1868. create per cent. 

Ordinary Revenue £190,606 £385,032 102 

Territorial Revenue ... 271,733 351,298 29 



Totals £462,340 £736,330 59 

Yean ended 30th Sept., 
1862. 1863. 

Ordinary Revenue £565,324 £1,469,885 160 

Territorial Revenue ... 558,500 1,255,311 124 



Totals £1,123,825 £2,725,226 142 

The following is an Abstract of the Financial Message of the 
Lieut. Governor, accompanying the Estimates for the year 
1854 :— 

The ways and means of the year 1854 will probably amount 
in all to £2,846,839- 16*. 7<£, viz. :— 

£ 

Balance on 31st December, 1852 227,313 

Ordinary Revenue of 1853 1,431,595 

Transfer from the Crown Revenues for the year 1 852 387,931 
Ditto for the year 1853 750,000 

,2,846,839 
Appropriations for the Service of 1 853 1,739,182 

ljl07,557 

The sum of £1,107,657 has therefore been considered available 
for additional Expenditure during the current year. 

The entire amount of the Supplementary Estimate now pro- 
posed, is £998,833. There will, therefore, be a balance at the 
end of the year 1853 amounting, probably, to £108,823. 
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The Melbourne Markets possess an extraordinary elasticity. We 
furnish a short Statement of the various Articles of Import which 
were entered through the Custom House during the Quarter ending 
5th June, 1853:— 

Quantity. Value. 

Apparel and Slops 5,088 packages ... £116,235 

Arms 360 „ ... 12,747 

Barley and Maize 84,831 bushels 51,036 

Bags and Sacks 1,415 packages ... 5,308 

Beer and Cider 32,840 casks 159,145 

Blankets and Woollens 2,892 packages ... 119,958 

Butter and Cheese 904 tons 87,479 

Bricks 1,285,806 No 15,306 

Candles 363 tons 98,066 

Carts and Carriages 734 No 21,110 

Coal and Fuel 9,899 tons 38,988 

Coffee 600,660 lbs 19,908 

Cottons 6,300 packages ... 163,823 

Cutlery and Hardware 10.761 „ ... 130,856 

Earthenware 840 „ ... 11,987 

Pish, preserved 11,928 „ ... 25,430 

PlourandBread 11,710 tons 271,431 

Furniture 8,440 packages ... 70,076 

Glass Ware 4,021 „ ... 14,978 

Haberdashery and Hosiery 3,480 „ ... 119,241 

Iron and Steel 614 tons 10,876 

Oats 177,577 bushels 117,252 

Oilmen's Stores 20,895 packages ... 61,201 

Salted Provision 1,005 tons 66,703 

Ship Chandlery 253 packages ... 3,037 

Specie 171 boxes 797,490 

Spirits 335,928 gallons 233,587 

Sugar 1,876 tons..; 54,270 

Tea 201,152 lbs 14,062 

Tobacco 1,122,062 lbs 72,808 

Wine 214,800 gallons 96,819 

The Returns for 1853 have not as yet been made up: the Tonnage, 
Exports, and Revenue are estimated to stand thus : — 

Tonnage, Exports. Revenue. 

1853 1,038,682 £8,202,728 £445,496. 

The value of the Exports is thus about one-fourth of Liverpool, one- 
half of London, almost equal to Hull, and double that of the Clyde. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



South Australia contains all the elements of material wealth, and 
the following late statistics- will give an insight into its general con- 
dition. The absolute ordinary revenue for 1852, was £102,325 4s. Id. 
The original estimate for 1853, was £96,000 ; the amended estimate 
is £169,651. The estimate for 1854, is £304,836, or £135.185, in 
excess of the amended estimate for 1853. This, however, includes 
£114,000 from the land rand, whieh would reduce the estimate to 
£190,836, or £21,185 in excess of 1853. Supposing the difference 
between the estimates and the actual receipts for 1854 to be in the 
ratio of the difference between the original and amended estimate for 
1853, the excess of the ordinary revenue for 1854, over that of 1853, 
will be about £146,000. 

If we add to the amended estimate for 1853, the balance of the 
previous year, £39574 7s. 6d., we have a total of ways and means for 
the present year, of £209,225 7s. 6d. Of this sum, the existing acts 
of appropriation authorize an expenditure of £103,767 18s. 7d. 
leaving a balance of £81,899. Out of this it is proposed to expend, 
in public buildings, £10,560 ; for roads (already voted by addresses), 
£20,000 ; for miscellaneous services (including £18,233 for increase 
of 50 per cent, to salaries of Government officers), £20,033 3s. 5d* ; 
and for other services detailed in the estimates. £5,340, Is. 8d. ; in 
all, £55,879 5s, Id, leaving an unexpended balance for 1853, of 
£26,019148. lid. 

The estimates for 1854 are made up of the following items : — 
customs, £143,713 ; rents (exclusive of land), £1,121 ; licenses and 
permits, £10,274; taxes, £355; postage, £8,724; fines, forfeitures, 
and fees of court, £4.580 ; fees of office, £8,160 ; sales of Govern- 
ment property, £1 000 ; reimbursements in aid of expenses incurred 
by Government, £8,521 ; and miscellaneous receipts, £1,415. 

The total amended estimate of the land fund revenue for 1853, is 
£306,504 88. 5d. This is made up of land sales, estimated at 
£240,000 ; balance of immigration fund in the colony on December 
31st, 1852, £18,792 17s. 17d; available balance of Crown moiety of 
the same date, £37,634 39s. lOd. : rents under pasturage leases, 
£8,690 ; rents under mineral leases, £135 ; rents of aboriginal re- 
serves, £352 ; timber and gold licenses, and miscellaneous receipts, 
£900. Out of this, the total estimated expenditure for 1853 is 
£253,489 18s. 4d., leaving a probable balance of the Crown moiety 
available for emigration in 1854, in addition to the amount on the 
land fund estimates for that year. 
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The estimated land fond revenue for 1854, it £252,602, comprising 
the following items : — Sales of Crown land, £240,000 ; rents under 
pasturage leases, 10,000 ; rents under mineral leases, £150 ; rents of 
aboriginal reserves, £852; timber licenses, £500; gold licenses, 
£600 ; and sundry other receipts, £1,000. The sum proposed to be 
transferred to the ordinary revenue from the Crown moiety of the land 
fond is £114,000 and the estimated expenditure is £4,188,050 2s 6d. 

The amount derived from the general revenue fir the year ending 
80th June, 1853, is £149,000, and from the territorial revenue 
£245,000 ; whilst the amounts of the previous years were only 
£87,000 and £107,000 respectively, showing an aggregate increase 
of revenue for the year 1853 of £200,000, or more than double the 
revenue of the preceding year. 



Comparative Statement op Exports i bom South Australia, 
fob the Year ending 25th June, 1852. 

I. Produce of the Colony — £ i. d. 

Wool, 12,608 bales (3,566,994 lbs.) 141,443 

Copper, 43,704 cwt 179,632 

Regulus, 533 tons 17,690 

Copper Ore, i0,074i tons 164,346 

Lead Ore, 49 tons 520 

Grain, 10,338 qrs 18,152 12 

Flour, 5,160 tons 89,847 10 

Bran and Pollard, 880* tons 5,527 10 

Hay, 232 tons 701 

Other Earm Produce 6,591 18 

Tallow, 1,462 cwt 2,075 

Hides, Horns, Bones, &c 1,113 

Animals 4,080 

Sundries 8,844 

Total Exports, produce of the colony £647,063 10 

II. Imports re-exported, ^ 174,064 

Total Export of Merchandize £821,127 10 

III. Gold Dust and Bullion, manifested 123,175 3 7 

Grand Total £944,302 13 7 
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comparatite statements of exports prom south australia, 

foe the Year ending 25th June, 1853. 

T. Produce of the Colony — £ s. d. 

Wool, 11,360 bales (3,702,962 lbs.) 189,657 15 

Copper, 2&,144* cwt 113,893 8 

Regulus, 34 tons 1,360 

Copper Ore, 4,793£ tons 95,147 

Lead Ore, 20* tons 291 

Grain, 9,018 qrs 30,923 3 

Flour, 6,233* tons 166,881 

Bran and Pollard, 1,649* tons 16,399 5 

Hay, 1,309* tons 13,278 

Other Farm Produce 18,629 10 

Tallow, 180 cwt 250 

Hides, Horns, Bones, &c 316 

Animals 4,170 

Sundries 5,704 

Total Exports, produce of the colony £651,970 1 
II. Imports re-exported 101,104 18 

Total Exports of Merchandize £753,074 19 

III. Gold Dust and Bullion, manifested 1,487,283 6 

Grand Total £2,240,358 5 

The foregoing statement, though it exhibits but a small ncrease in. 
the value of the export of staple articles of South Australian industry 
over the previous year, shows an increase in the export of gold of not 
less than £1,364,108, making the aggregate amount of exports for 
the year ending 25th June, 1853, equal to the large sum of 
£2,240,358, and exceeding the export of the previous year by 
£1,296,056. 

Of this large quantity of gold 268,782 ounces have been brought 
from the Victoria diggings by the overland escort, and may be con- 
sidered as the gains of those South Australian diggers who, leaving 
their homesteads for a season, pursued the search for gold as a tem- 
porary avocation, and who have now for the most part finally returned 
to their families, and resumed their usual industrial occupations. 
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AUSTRALIAN PRICES CURRENT. 



SYDNEY MARKETS. 

Wheat and Flour. — The best samples of wheat command from 
10s. to 10s. 6d. per bushel ; fine flour, £25 per ton ; seconds, £23 ; 
bran 3s. 6d. per bushel 

Bread. — 7d. the 2 lb. loaf. 

Biscuit. — Cabin, 36s. per cwt. ; pilot, 30s.; and ship, 26s. 

Forage and Grain. — Hay-market : Hay averages from £18 to 
£27 per ton ; straw, £6 to £8 ; wheat, from 9s. to 10s. 6d. per bushel ; 
maize, 9s. to 10s.; green stuff, 2s. per bundle; bark, from £8 to 
£9 10s. per ton. 

General Markets. — Wholesale Prices.— Poultry : Fowls, 
per couple, 6s. so 7s. ; ducks, 7s. to 8s. ; geese, 12s. to 14s. ; turkeys, 
Is. to 20s. ; pigeons, Is. 6d. ; roasting pigs, each, 6s. ; butter, per lb. 
Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. ; Glenlee, 3s. ; Raby, 3s. ; cheese, 7d. to 8d. ; 
bacon, 7d. to 8d. ; eggs, per dozen, Is. to Is. Id. Vegetables: 
Potatoes, per cwt., 18s. to 24s. ; cabbages, per dozen, 3s. to 8s. ; 
cauliflowers, 5s. to 10s.; lettuces, Is. to 3s.; turnips, 3s. to 4s. ; 
celery, 4s. to 6s. ; leeks, Is. to 2s. ; parsnips, 3s. to 4s. , carrots, 3s. 
to 3s. 6d. ; pumpkins, 5s. to 10s. ; peas, per bushel, 8s. to 10s. 

Fruit : Oranges, per dozen, 9d. to Is. ; lemons, 9d. ; citrons, 6d. 
to 9d. ; loquats, per basket, 6s. to Ss. 

Butcher's Meat. — Beef, per lb., lid. to 2&d. ; mutton, 2d. to 
2R ; veal, 6d. to 8d. ; pork, 8d. to lOd. 

Horse Stock. — The prices are, for heavy draught horses, £40 to 
£65 each ; light ditto, £33 to £50 ; good hacks, £20 to £45 ; ordi- 
nary ditto, £15 to £20 ; carriage pairs, £60 to £100 per pair. 

Sheep Sales. — Busby, 800 head, averaging 50 lb., at 12s. per 
head ; Busby, 300 head, 501b. at 12s., Cleeve. 



Settlers' Wholesale Price Current. — Wheat, from 10s. to 
10s. 6d. ; flour, fine, £25 ; seconds, £23 ; maize, 9s. to 9s. 6d. ; 
English barley, from 7s. to 8s. ; Cape barley hay, from £14 to £18 ; 
butter, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; Cheese, from 6d to 7d. ; bacon and hams, 
sound, well cured, from 8d. to 9d. ; eggs, from Is. to Is. 2d. ; fat 
pigs, from 5d. to 6d. per lb.; calves, from 20s. to 30s. ; sheep, 10s. 
to 15s. ; bullocks, from £2 to £4. 

Sydney, Nov. 1853. 
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MELBOURNE MARKETS. 



Export Prices. — Wool: Superior clips, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d., fair to 
good, Is. 4d. to Is. 5 id., low to middling, Is. to Is. 4d., greasy, lOd. 
to lid., handwashed, Is. 2d. to Is. lOd. Tallow, none exported from 
Melbourne at present. 

Import Prices. — Ale, per hogshead, £6 10s. to £9 ; tea, fine, per 
chest, £4 5s. to £5, middling, £3 5s. to £4 ; coffee, good quality, 
per lb., Is. to Is. Id.; cocoa, in £ and £lb. packages, lOd. to Is, ; 
tobacco, per lb. (in bond), Barrett's, 2s. to 2s. 3d. ; Eagle brand, 
Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. ; cigars, Manilla, No. 2, per 1,000, £3 15s. to £4. 
No. 3, £3 3s. to £3 7s. ; Provisions : cheese, English, per lb. lid. to 
Is. 2d.; hams, English, lid. to Is. Id.; bacon, English, per lb. lOd. 
to Is. ; butter, Cork and American, per lb. Is. 8d. to 2s. ; soap, 
English thirds, per cwt., £1 5s. to £1 8s. ; rice, Java, 78. to 8s. 6d. ; 
rice is being re-shipped to England ; salt, coarse Liverpool, per ton, 
(scarce), £7 to £8, rock, £2 ; iron, Welsh, per ton, £11 to £12, nail 
rod, £8, sheet iron, £27 to £35 tin plates, per cwt., 45 per cent, ad- 
vance; slates, ladies, per 1000, £20 to £25, countesses, £25 to £28, 
duchesses, £45 to £50; firebricks, per 1000, £18 to £20; coals, 
Newcastle, N.S.W. per ton, £3 15s. to £4 15s., English, £4 10s. to 
£5 10s. ; gunpowder, blasting, per lb., 7d. to 9d. 

General Markets. — Flour, £30 per ton for fine, and £28 for 
seconds ; wheat, 10s. to lis. per bushel ; Oats, from 33s. to 38s. per 
bushel ; bran, 16s. per bushel ; brandy, 21s. per gallon ; raisins, 5 id. 
to 7d. ; radishes, 6d. per bundle ; lettuces, 6s. per dozen ; cabbages, 
14s. to 20s. per dozen ; cauliflowers, 20s. to 24s. ditto ; carrots, 6s. 
ditto ; turnips, 4s. to 6s. ditto ; potatoes, 26s. per cwt. ; eggs, 5s. per 
dozen; butter, 4s. 6d. per lb.; onions, 4d. per pound; cucumbers, 
Is. 6d. each; geese, 16s. each; turkeys, 16s. ditto; ducks, 14s. per 
pair; fowls, 14s. per pair. 

Stock.— Horses, for draught, from £46 to £64 ; inferior ditto, 
from £22 to £38 ; hacks, from £11 to £38 ; four small bullocks 
and dray, £65. 

Exchange on London. — Purchase Bills, at 30 days' sight, par ; 
for every additional 30 days' sight, i per cent, discount; issut 
draughts, 30 days' sight, 2 per cent, premium. 

Melbourne, Nov. 1853. 
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ADELAIDE MARKETS. 



Bread, 5d. to 6d. the 2 lb. loaf; floor, 3£d. per lb. 

Dairy Produce. — Butter, per lb., Is. 4d. to 1b. 6d. ; milk, per 
quart, 4d. to 6d. ; eggs, per dozen, Is. 9d. to 2b. ; pickled pork, 
American, 9d. per lb. ; colonial bacon, Is. 4d. ; American ditto, Is. ; 
cheese, colonial, Is. to Is. 3d. ; cheese, prime English, Is. 6d. per 
lb. ; hams, colonial, Is. 4d. ; hams, English, Is. 6d. ; hams, American 
shoulders, Is. , fowls, per pair, 6s. to 6s. 6d. ; pigeons, do., 2s. to 
3s. ; ducks, do., 8s. to 8s. 6d. ; wild ditto, per brace, 4s. ; teal, do., 
2s. ; quail, do., Is.; geese, 6s. to 9s. ; turkeys, each, 9s. to 14s. ; 
pork, per lb., Is. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, 3d. per lb., 22s. per bag; cabbages, 
each 3d. to 6d. ; cauliflowers, from Is. to Is. 6d. ; turnips, 6d. per 
doz., carrots, per bunch, 4d. to 6d. ; garlic, per lb., Is. ; onions, per 
lb., Is. to Is. 6d. ; green do. 2d. per bunch ; lettuce, Id. to l&d. 
each ; celery, 6d. to 9d. per head ; spring radishes, Id. per bunch ; 
chillies, 4d. to 6<L per doz. ; horse-radish, 6d. to Is. 6d. per stick ; 
parsley, 2d. per bunch ; watercress, 2d. per bunch. 

Fruit. — Apples, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per lb. ; almonds, Is. per lb. ; 
pears, Is. 6d. to 2s. per lb. ; Spanish nuts, Is. 6d. per lb. ; pome- 
granates, 3d. to 9(1. each ; shalots 4d. per lb. ; pumpkins, 3d. to 5d. 
each ; colonial lemons, 4d. to 6d. each ; oranges, 6d. to 8d. each ; 
South Australian do., lOd. to Is. each ; medlars, 3d. each ; Cape 
gooseberries, Is. 3d. per lb. ; Jerusalem artichokes, 6d. per lb. ; 
citrons, 6d. to Is. each. 

Adelaide, Nov. 1853. 



PRICES AT THE DIGGINGS. 



Gold, £3 IBs. per oz. Hour, £130 to £135 per ton of 2,000 lbs. 
Tea, 3s. 6d. ; coffee, 3s. 6d. ; sugar, Is. 6d. ; tobacco, 8s. ; tallow 
candles, 2s. 6d. ; sperm, 5s. ; oatmeal, Is. 6d. ; cheese, 2s. ; bacon, 
28. 6d ; salt, Is. 3d. per lb. Oats, excessively scarce, 80s. ; and 
bran, 25s. to 30s. per bushel. Spades, 10s. ; long shovels, 20s. ; 
tin dishes, 10s. ; boots (short), 30s. ; water-tights, 80s. ; Napoleons, 
100s. ; and thigh boots, 120s. per pair. Potatoes, onions, and fresh 
heads are not to be procured. Rate of cartage, £130 per ton. 

BendigOy Dee, 1853. 
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